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tli  CHE01i€£,l  BlftlS  fai  WIST 


Page  one  patriotism 
now  is  in  style  via 
Copley  News  Service 

★  For  Page  1  each  day,  a  short  item  called  THE  WAY  IT 
IT  WAS  IN  1775.  This  item  reports  activities  in  the 
Colonies  200  years  ago  today. 

★  Weekly,  a  column  entitled  THE  PATRIOT  YEARS.  This 
features  news  items  from  Colonial  newspapers. 

★  Once  a  month,  a  feature  entitled  RISE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Stories  deal  with  each  state  in  the  Union,  describing 
the  state’s  history  and  present  activities. 

★  Once  or  twice  a  month,  FOCUS  ON  HISTORY.  Stories 
recall  special  events  and  personalities  in  the  nation’s 
history,  mostly  around  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

★  Periodically,  BICENTENNIAL  stories  pegged  on 
anniversaries,  such  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  etc. 


For  the  complete  Patriotic  Package,  just  call  or  write 
Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  92112, 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego,  phone  714-299-3131 


EpcelEatoifs 
columns  Mend 
todu!^  emotions  with 
yesterday's  heritane. 

Whether  cuddling  a  Vietnamese  refugee  or  recounting  the  hardships 
of  a  Kentucky  farmer,  Ercel  Eaton  has  a  style  that 
stimulates  reader  interest. 

The  daughter  of  a  Kentucky  preacher/ coal  miner,  Ercel  attended 
Journalism  school  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  For  more  than 
fifteen  years  she  has  been  general  assignments  reporter,  feature 
writer  and  columnist  for  The  Journal -News  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Her  regular  by-line  columns  range  from  “Working  Woman’s 
World”  to  “Appalachian  Yesterdays.” 

The  assignment  Ercel  loves  best  —  a  feature  titled  “In  Search  of  a 
Home”  —  has  personal  rewards  beyond  the  normal  journalistic 
assignment.  This  popular  feature  has  become  a  continuing 
effort  by  The  Journal -News  and  Ercel  to  find  homes 
for  children  in  Ohio’s  Golden  Triangle. 

Why  do  readers  in  Hamilton,  Fairfield  and  other  Ohio  communities 
relate  to  Ercel  Eaton?  She  fills  their  particular  informational  needs. 
At  Harte- Hanks,  that’s  our  business. 


Ercel  with  a  new  citizen  of  Hamilton.  Ohio. 


HartE'HanI<s  NtwspAptRS,  Inc.  NATioNwide 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER 

5-11 — Newspaper  Week. 

5-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Southern  Region  Confer¬ 
ence.  Tampa,  Fla. 

5-8 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Secrecy.  Government  and  the  Public,  U. 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Okla. 

5-10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

5- 11 — Annual  Photo  Workshop  of  the  U.  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 

nalism.  Nevada.  Mo. 

6- 9 — School  Crisis  Conference.  Washington  Journalism  Center. 

Washington,  D  C. 

6-10 — Basic  Offset  Press  and  Plate,  ANPA  Research  Institute  Training 
Seminar.  Easton.  Pa. 

6-10 — Camera  Techniques,  ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar, 
Easton.  Pa. 

6-10 — World  Press  Institute  15th  Anniversary  Year  Commemoration.  Ma- 
calester  College.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

8-10 — Catholic  Press  Assn.  Midwest-Eastern  Conference,  Sheraton  Cadil¬ 
lac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

8- 10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Meeting.  Benjamin 

Franklin  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9- 10 —  Medicine  and  the  Media  "  Conference  Medical  Center,  University 

of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

9-11 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  Convention,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel.  Canandaigua  Lake,  N.Y. 

9- 12 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Annual  National  Meeting,  Shera¬ 

ton  Inn-Skyline  East.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

10- 12 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Assn.,  Rameda  Inn,  Carbondale.  III. 

11 -  International  Newspaper  Carriers  Day. 

11- 13 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Fall  Conference,  Seven 

Springs,  Champion,  Pa. 

12- 14 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Confer¬ 

ence.  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Greenville,  S.C. 

12-24 — American  Press  Institute  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
Seminar.  Reston.  Va. 

14- 17 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.  Annual  Convention, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

15- 17 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Seminar, 

Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

15-17 — Catholic  Press  Assn.  Southern  Region  Conference.  Holiday  Inn 
Downtown.  Mobile,  Ala. 

15-18 — National  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Hotel  Sahara,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Copley  Plaza. 
Boston,  Mass. 

19 — American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  Fall  Meeting, 
Chicago.  III. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago,  III. 

19-21 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Fall  Meeting,  Columbus  Shera¬ 
ton,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

19-22 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Annual 
Meeting,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

19-22 — ANPA-NPRA  Personnel  Workshop,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  O'Hare 
Airport.  Chicago,  III. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Western  Region  Con¬ 
ference.  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

19- 24 — Inter  American  Press  Assn.  Annual  Membership  Meeting,  Sao 

Paulo.  Brazil. 

20- 24 — Electronic  Editing  for  the  Newsroom,  ANPA  Research  Institute 

Training  Seminar.  Easton,  Pa. 

22- 23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Meeting,  Royal  York  Hotel, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

23- 24 — Ohio  News  Editorial  Seminar,  Ohio  University  Inn,  Athens.  Ohio. 

23- 25— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Fall  Conference,  Ft. 

Lauderdale.  Fla. 

24- 26— Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Assn.  Annual  Meeting.  Imperial  House, 

Findlay,  Ohio. 

26-29 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Libel  and  Privacy  Law,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

26-Nov.  7 — Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper  Seminar,  American  Press 
Institute,  Reston,  Va, 

29-31 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotel.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

29-Now.  1— Catholic  Press  Assn.  Western  Region  Conference.  Sheraton 
West.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

31-Nov.  1 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn. 

Winter  Sales  Seminar.  Macon  Hilton.  Macon,  Ga. 

31-Nov.  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Assn.  Production  Con¬ 
ference,  Statler-Hilton,  Boston,  Mass. 


By  Roger  Bollen 


FUNNY  BUSINESS 


OKAP,  SO  I  \ 
FCX^eOT  TO 
FILE  RETORl^S  ^ 
for '73  AND' 74. 


WO  DON'T  NAME  TO 
MA<e  A  FEDERAL- 
CASE  OUT  OF  IT. 


Rog  Bollen  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
funniest  gagsters  and  top 
cartoonists— and  FUNNY  BUSINESS 
is  the  “best  of  Bollen.”  Now,  the 
laughs  are  even  bigger,  because 
FUNNY  BUSINESS  more  than  dou¬ 
bles  in  size  beginning  October  13. 
The  new  FUNNY  BUSINESS 
measures  a  full  two  columns  by 
43/4 "  and  now  the  visual  impact 
equals  the  great  gags!  Watch  for 
FUNNY  BUSINESS,  another  fine 
feature  in  your  NEA  Daily  Service. 


■■HB  Newspaper 

INcAl  Enterprise 

■■bI  Association 

1200  WEST  THIRD  STREET, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44113 
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S8(H  Means 
Green  Slanrps 

But  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  Means-. 
Carpeting,  Furniture,  Insurance,  Banking, 
Incentive  Programs,  Department  Stores - 
and  S8<H  Green  Stamps 


In  1896,  Thomas  A.  Sperry  and  Shelly  B. 
Hutchinson  started  the  S&H  Green  Stamp 
service.  People  liked  the  “extras”  stamps 
brought.  They  still  do.  More  than  half  of 
America’s  families  save  them. 

But  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
today  is  other  things,  too.  Quality  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Bigelow-Sanford.  of  “title- 
on-the-Joor"  carpet  fame.  And  Gunlocke, 
“the  chair  people.”  Your  publisher  prob¬ 
ably  sits  in  one— or  should.  And  furniture 
manufacturers  like  Daystrom,  “the  dining 
room  people,”  Lea,  “the  bedroom  people,” 
and  American  Drew.  You've  probably  seen 
American  Drew  suites.  The  best  homes 
have  them. 

Then,  too,  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 


Company  also  means  business  and 
consumer  services.  Bayly,  Martin  &  Fay  is 
one  of  the  biggest  commercial  insurance 
brokers.  They  insure  things  like  the  Long 
Beach,  Cal.  “Queen  Mary,”  major  motion 
pictures,  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best 
properties.  And  there’s  The  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut.  They  hold  the 
country’s  second  oldest  bank  charter. 

And  there's  Hens  &  Kelly,  a  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
department  store  chain.  Do  they  give  S&H 
Green  Stamps?  Qf  course  they  do. 

In  1974.  it  all  came  to  sales  of  nearly 
$600  million.  Still,  $260  million  came  from 
the  trading  stamp  side  of  the  business. 

S&H.  The  Green  Stamp  people.  And  a 
lot  more. 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 


S&H  GREEN  STAMP  DIVISION  FURNISHINGS  DIVISION 

S&H  Green  Stamps  American  Drew  The  Gunlocke  Company 

Incentive  Operations  Bigelow-Sanford  Homecrest  Industries 

Marketing  Promotions  Bioelow-Canada  Interlock  Furniture 

Buck  Creek  Industries  Lea  Industries 

Daystrom  Furniture  Pontiac  Furniture 


SERVICES  DIVISION 

Bayly.  Martin  &  Fay 
The  State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
Hens  &  Kelly 
Magna  Laboratories 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  BUILDING,  330  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 


WIN  FAME  AND  HONOR 
FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

. . .  and  nearly  $1,000,000  in 

cash  prizes  for  your  entries  in 
180  journalism  arvards  competitions 

Order  your  copy  of  the 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1975  DIRECTORY  OF 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


Editor  »  Publlot'®' 

1975 

Directory 
of  Joamalism 
Awards 


Sw-IS’S.CMTOO-.STS 

$3  per  copy 


Includes  sponsors,  deadlines,  periods,  prizes, 
previous  winners,  and  where  to  send  entries  tor 
journalism  competitions  open  to  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  editorial  and  opinion  columnists  and 
cartoonists. 


53  PER  COPY 


($2.25  per  copy  for 
orders  of  10 
or  more  copies.) 


Please  send  check  or  money  order  with  coupon  below: 


Book  Dept.,  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Please  send  me _ 

Awards.  My  payment  of  $. 


.copies  of  Directory  of  Journalism 


CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

BEAUTY  AND/OR  THE  BEAST— Charles  Kuralt,  CBS 
News  correspondent,  went  to  Dallas  to  talk  before  an  in¬ 
ternational  convention  of  radio  and  television  news  direc¬ 
tors  and  promptly  scolded  the  latter  for  choosing  anchor¬ 
men  for  their  looks  rather  than  journalistic  talents.  Kuralt 
described  most  TV  news  anchormen  as  beinK  frlib,  highly 
paid  types  without  any  basis  on  which  to  make  news  judg¬ 
ments.  As  if  that  weren’t  enough,  Kuralt  added  these  an¬ 
chormen  “cannot  edit  and  cannot  write.’’  With  society  de¬ 
pending  for  its  life  on  an  informed  citizenry,  Kuralt  con¬ 
tended  that  “substance  in  an  anchorman  counts  more  than 
style.’’ 

♦  *  ♦ 

ON  BEING  A  WOMAN — Margaret  Thatcher,  Conservative 
Party  leader  who  hopes  to  be  the  first  woman  prime  minis¬ 
ter  in  England,  doesn’t  consider  her  desire  to  move  into 
No.  10  Downing  Street  unique.  She  told  some  New  Yorkers 
during  a  visit  here  that  being  a  woman  in  the  political 
scene  is  “a  plus,  really  .  .  .  People  are  curious  about  me 
and  come  out  to  hear  my  speeches.  And  the  media  is  curi¬ 
ous  and  therefore  most  generous  in  its  coverage  of  my 
activities.’’  UPl  Reporter  relates  one  editor  asked  Mrs. 
Thatcher  how  she  would  describe  basic  differences  bet¬ 
ween  herself  and  Edward  Heath,  whom  she  defeated  for 
party  leadership.  Smilingly,  the  mother  of  twin  daughters 
answered:  “Well,  ultimately  it  wouldn’t  be  difficult.” 

*  *  * 

THE  REASON  WHY — Syndicated  columnist  Sydney  Har¬ 
ris  was  once  asked  how  he  is  able  to  write  a  column  every 
day.  Replied  Harris,  “I  take  out  my  bank  book  each  morn¬ 
ing,  stare  at  it,  shudder,  and  turn  quickly  to  the  typewri¬ 
ter.” 

*  *  * 

THE  EDITOR’S  COFFEE  HOUSE— The  second  monthly 
supplement  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  bi-centennial  carries  a  line  drawing  of  London  Cof¬ 
fee  House  operated  in  the  1770s  by  William  Bradford, 
editor  of  the  Pennuylvania  Gazette.  The  editor  had  easy 
access  to  news  sources  since  his  coffee  house  was  a  center 
for  commerce  and  public  meetings. 

Executive  editor  B.  Dale  Davis  of  the  modern  day  Bulle¬ 
tin  estimated  the  second  issue  of  “The  Revolutionary  Bul¬ 
letin”  increased  circulation  by  70,000 — the  first  one  in  Au¬ 
gust  brought  an  increase  of  over  50,000. 

*  *  * 

IN  “A  NEWSPAPERMAN’S  PRAYER”  by  the  late  Bob  Con- 
sidine,  included  in  the  obituary  material  from  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  the  veteran  journalist  observed:  “The  26 
sharp-edged  tools  we  call  our  alphabet  can  do  what  other 
tools  do:  build  or  destroy.  Let  me  build.  But  let  me  know 
clearly,  also,  what  should  be  destroyed,  what  darkness, 
what  bigotry,  what  evil,  what  curse,  what  ignorance. 

“Never  let  me  slip  into  writing  DOWN,  in  fatuous  fear 
that  readers  will  not  understand.  Let  me  write  from  the 
shoulder,  and  always  with  the  assumption  that  those  who 
read  know  more  than  I  .  .  . 

“Let  my  stomach  rebel  at  plucking  meat  from  publicity 
handouts  and  let  me  not  be  miffed  when  someone  says, 
‘You  had  a  pretty  good  piece  last  week  but  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  what  it  was  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

“A  WONDERFUL  PARTY” — ^that  was  the  verdict  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Kleinschmidt,  age  100,  after  cocktails  and  a  birthday 
luncheon  at  the  White  Hart  Inn  in  his  home  town  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Connecticut.  The  speaker  is  credited  with  helping 
revolutionize  the  distribution  of  news  by  inventing  the 
Teletype  in  1914.  Appropriately  enough,  a  reproduction  of 
a  Teletype  machine  by  artist  George  Gillette  decorated  the 
birthday  cake.  The  party  made  headlines  in  the  Hartford 
Courant,  by-lined  by  Joseph  A.  O’Brien. 

As  if  the  contribution  of  the  Teletype  weren’t  enough, 
Kleinschmidt  holds  more  than  100  patents,  including 
high-speed  stock  exchange  ticket  tape  and  railroad  de¬ 
vices.  For  his  birthday  he  got  a  congratulatory  message 
from  President  Ford  and  also  from  Governor  Grasso  and 
the  chairman  of  -AT&T,  which  bought  the  rights  in  1928. 
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BILLION  DOLLAR  RETAIL  SALES 


Largest  among  all  Metro  Areas 


The  most  efficient,  economical,  way  to  reach  and  sell 
the  rich  6-county  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  MARKET 
(Harrisburg,  Lebanon  and  York  metro  areas)  is  thru  the 
three  in-market  newspapers. .  .60%unduplicated  daily 
household  coverage. 

Source  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


•  HARRISBURG  PATRIOT-NEWS 

•  LEBANON  DAILY  NEWS 

•  YORK  DAILY  RECORD/HIGHLIGHTER 

Start  with  the  big  one.  .  . 

HARRISBURG  PATRIOT-NEWS 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  &  Publisher 

IMI  tOUH'” 

Robert  SJ.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Controversy  over  news  coverage 

The  Vice  President,  a  couple  of  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
and  a  few  columnists  have  criticized  the  press  for  coverajje 
of  the  two  recent  assassination  attempts  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

These  people  have  charged  that  undue  prominence  given 
to  the  stories,  especially  the  second  attempt,  may  have  a 
contagion  effect  and  inspii’e  unstable  people  to  further  acts 
of  violence  against  the  President.  Therefore,  it  was 
suggested,  the  press  should  play  down  the  details  of  cover¬ 
age.  Rockefeller  said:  “Let’s  stop  talking  about  it.  Let’s  stop 
putting  it  on  the  front  pages  and  on  television.  Psychiatrists 
say  every  time  there  is  any  publicity  it  is  stimulating  to  the 
unstable.” 

These  comments,  and  others  like  them,  have  put  editors 
on  the  defensive  about  their  reporting  and  coverage  of  these 
events.  Time  and  Xeivsiceek  were  singled  out  for  criticism  by 
one  Congressman  for  putting  “Squeaky”  Fromme  on  their 
covers  and,  in  order  to  justify  their  actions,  these  magazines 
have  over-emphasized  the  controversy.  It  seems  to  us  their 
use  of  Fromme’s  picture  on  their  covers  was  not  so  much  bad 
news  judgement  as  it  was  bad  taste. 

Nevertheless,  the  only  parties  not  heard  from  in  great 
numbers  on  the  issue  of  press  coverage  and  play  of  assassi¬ 
nation  attempts  are  members  of  the  reading  and  listening 
public.  In  fact  the  silence  from  that  area  has  been  so  deafen¬ 
ing  as  to  indicate  they  do  not  object  to  being  completely 
informed  on  every  aspect  of  the  story. 

So,  how  does  an  editor  with  any  logic  play  down  a  story 
that  is  of  such  importance  to  his  readers? 

How  could  the  press  refrain  from  reporting  all  details  of 
the  private  life  of  the  second  would-be  assassin  when  her 
contacts  with  law  enforcement  agencies,  her  apprehension 
and  release  just  the  day  before,  all  constituted  a  shameful 
lack  of  efficiency  and  coordination  of  effort  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  safety? 

Would  Congress  and  the  Secret  Service  have  taken  such 
quick  steps  to  provide  better  protection  for  the  President,  as 
well  as  possible  Presidential  candidates,  if  the  press  had  not 
given  proper  emphasis  to  the  hazards  and  the  need?  We 
doubt  it. 

Vandalism  in  the  pressroom 

The  damage  to  the  presses  and  the  pressroom  of  the 
Washi )igt()n  Post  by  some  members  of  the  striking 
pressmen’s  union  has  reduced  union-management  labor 
negotiations  to  a  form  of  guerrilla  warfare.  It  is  an  insult  to 
thousands  of  union  men  and  women  on  newspapers  who 
believe  that  the  use  of  vandalism,  thievery  and  arson  is 
utterly  foreign  to  the  concept  of  collective  bargaining. 

Every  union  leader  and  member  should  condemn  what 
was  done  in  Washington. 


6  mo  average  net  paid  June  30  1975 — 25.221 
Renewal  rale — 77  23°o 
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“Here  at  Cape  Kennedy,  our  readers  often  speak  of  the 
“window"— the  time  period  in  whieh  the  position  of  the  earth 
permits  a  spaeeeraft  to  be  launehed  to  eomplete  a  mission 
sueeessf Lilly.  In  a  eosmopolitan  eommunity  filled  with  scien¬ 
tists,  aerospaee  teehnieians  and  engineers,  our  readers  want 
eomprehensive  news  of  the  nation  and  world  as  well  as  local 
news.  My  “window”  to  that  world  is  The  New  York  Times, 
the  one  publication  that  provides  me  with  a  complete  and 
accurate  view  of  the  w  orld  each  day." 

Kent  Freeland,  Executive  Editor 


Tt>d  ay^  C  ocoa^  Fla, 


October  4,  1975 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

‘Doing  great  harm’ 


kill  him,  hut  I’m  yoiuu:  to  scare  the 
(layliirhts  out  of  him' 

Howevei-.  all  three  agreed  that 
the  I’resideutial  practice  iu  mixing 
iu  ci  ovvds  was  both  unnecessary  and 
possibly  danfrei'ous.  Mcdovern  said 
that  such  campaign  tactics  should 
tially  because  of  their  known-  he  “curtailed  and  curtailed  seid- 
dealin^rs  with  the  radical  under-  ously." 

trround.  Miss  Fromme's  prominence  Earlier  criticisms  (luestioned 
during-  the  Manson  slaying-  trials  whether  publicity  from  the  Fromme 
received  wide  play  in  both  papers  attempt  promi)ted  Mrs.  Moore  to  try 
and  news  weeklies.  .Mrs.  Moore’s  at-  and  kill  I’l-esident  Ford.  Sen. 
tempts  to  warn  the  Secret  Service  of  Scott,  minority  leader,  asked,  "Will 
her  own  plans  continues  to  make  the  press  exercise  any  I’estraint  on 
headlines.  themselves’?  Do  the  news  matiazines 

.\lso  testifying!:  were  four  past  feel,  as  I  do,  that  this  is  a  possible 
presidential  candidates:  Sens,  contributing!,-  element’?’’ 

Huhei-t  H.  Humphrey,  Barry  (lold-  Rep.  John  Rhodes  of  .-\rizona  also 
water,  Geory,-e  McGovern  and  Ed-  had  a  question,  “What  possible  jrood 
mund  S.  .Muskie.  Two  of  them,  pui-pose  can  come  from  this  intense 
Humphrey  and  Goldwatei- criticized  coverajje  of  terroi  ist  activity’?" 
the  so-called  excessive  jmhlicity  On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
surrounding  the  two  attempts.  Democratic  Rep.  Robert  .\.  G.  \ix  of 

Humphrey  said,  “It’s  one  thiiifr  to  Pennsylvania  said,  “The  media 
report  the  news  and  it’s  another  coverage  ji’iven  to  assassins,  kooks 
thins  to  make  it  a  cover  story.”  and  conspiracy  theories,  like  the  full 
Goldwater  added  that  such  repor-  moon  in  sothic  literatui-e  hrinss  out 
tase  misht  “encourase  other  idiots  the  latent  impulses  in  those  amonf> 
or  nuts  to  say, ‘Well,  I’m  notsoinsto  us  who  lust  after  notoriety.” 


News  media  are  rapped 
for  assassin  coverage 


Members  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  lashed  out 
this  week  (September  30)  at  the 
press  for  slaniorizins  the  assassina¬ 
tion  attempts  a^Jiinst  Pi'esident 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  as  well  as  the 
would-be  assassins. 

Respondiiif!:  to  a  rash  of  crank  let¬ 
ters  and  threats.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  E.  Simon  con¬ 
demned  newspapers,  mafrazines 
and  television  stations  for  their 
handlinjj;  of  the  two  separate  inci¬ 
dents. 

Speakinjr  at  a  Senate  hearing;  on 
Secret  Service’s  performance  dur¬ 
ing:  the  two  attempts  this  month  in 
California,  Simon  said  some  3’20 
threats  had  been  received  ajrainst 
President  F'ord  in  the  first  20  days 
of  September  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  100  to  110.  Simon 
charged  that  the  coverage  “tends  to 
invite  these  deranged  human  be¬ 
ings  to  come  out. 

.  .  .411  the  publicity  that’s  at¬ 
tached  to  all  of  these  individuals,  I 
believe,  tends  to  exacerbate  condi¬ 
tions.  I  sincerely  question  the  value 
of  all  this  publicity.” 

While  there  are  questions  about 
the  way  the  Secret  Service  handled 
the  situations,  especially  the  second 
attempt,  Simon  said,  “It’s  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press,  certainly, 
to  tell  the  .American  people  indeed 
what  is  happening — that  is  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  very  straight  fash¬ 
ion. 

“But  when  these  people  are 
glamorized  on  the  front  pages  of  our 
national  magazines,  I  think  that 
this  has  to  be  thought  of  as  doing 
great  harm  .  .  he  said.  Simon 
heads  the  Secret  Service  which  falls 
under  his  department. 

The  two  assassination  tries  in 
question  occurred  on  September  5 
when  Lynette  .Alice  (“Squeaky”) 
Fromme,  a  member  of  the  Charles 
Manson  ‘family’,  tried  to  shoot  Pres¬ 
ident  Ford  in  Sacramento,  and  on 
September  22  when  Sara  Jane 
Moore,  a  middle-age,  one-time  FBI 
informant,  made  her  attempt. 

Both  received  wide  coverage,  par¬ 
tially  because  they  were  the  first 
women  to  try  such  violent  acts 
against  the  government  and  par- 


Washington  Post  shutdown  by  vandals 


Access  to  police  news 
becoming  more  difficult 


Hy  (Jil  Hailey 

Washington  ('«»rri*spondt‘nl 
Kniuht-Kidder  Newspapers 

A  confrontation  between  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  ritrhts  of  a  free  press  and 
a  citizen’s  ritrht  to  privary  is  comintr 
to  a  head  in  lejjislation  liniitintir  ac¬ 
cess  to  criminal  justice  information. 

The  letrislation,  authored  by  Sen. 
.John  Tunney,  I)-Calif.,  and  Rep.  Don 
Kdwards,  1)-Calif.,  the  respective 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  subcommittees  for  con¬ 
stitutional  and  civil  ritrhts,  would 
“seal  or  pur>re”  conviction  records 
seven  years  after  a  person  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  or  her  sentence. 

Richard  Schmidt,  counsel  for  the 
■American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  said  the  bills  as  drafted 
“would  make  it  as  difficult  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  reporter  to  obtain  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning;  arrests  and 
other  criminal  justice  information.” 

He  noted  the  more  famous  SI,  the 
Senate  bill  to  revise  the  criminal 
justice  code,  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  publication  of  };overn- 
ment  information,  is  unlikely  to  be 
passed  this  session  of  Conj;ress. 
However,  Schmidt  said  both  House 
and  Senate  may  pass  the  Tunney- 
Edwanls  bill. 

“These  bills  almost  slipped  by  us,” 
said  Schmidt,  who  is  coordinatiii}; 
press  and  media  efforts  to  modify 
the  lefdslation. 

He  noted  that  the  legislation  is 
extremely  popular,  partially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  flood  of  marijuana  and 
druK  related  convictions  and  Viet¬ 
nam  War  protest  convictions  amonp: 
families,  friends  and  supporters  of 
members  of  Conj;ress,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  lar};e. 

Schmidt  has  met  with  Edwards 
and  with  House  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  staff  counsel  -Alan  Parker  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  press’  problems  with  the 
letrislation.  The  House  version  of 
the  bill  is  beinj;  redrafted  and  will, 
accordint;  to  Parker,  “take  into  ac¬ 
count  some  of  your  objections.” 

Schmidt  hopes  to  meet  in  the  near 
future  with  Tunney  and  his  staff. 

The  letrislation  makes  it  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offense,  punishable  by  a  $10,000 
fine  to  trive  such  criminal  justice  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  a  “rap  sheet”  to 
any  unauthorized  person.  It  pro¬ 
hibits  release  of  “criminal  justice 
investitrative  information  and  crim¬ 
inal  justice  intellitrence  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  bill  is  similar  to  retrulations 


already  announced  by  the  Law  En¬ 
forcement  .Assistance  .Administra¬ 
tion. 

Oritrinal  police  arrest  reports  and 
oritrinal  court  reports  are  exempted 
from  the  bill,  but  the  bill  does  per¬ 
mit  states  and  local  >rovernments  to 
enact  more  restrictive  rejrulations, 
such  as  the  laws  passed  in  Hawaii 
and  Orejron  which  barred  the  press 
from  all  police  reports. 

Schmidt  noted  that  the  public  has 
a  definite  interest  in  criminal  inci¬ 
dents,  arrests  and  court  proceed¬ 
ings. 

“If  the  ‘third  rate  burfrlary’  at  the 
Watergate  had  not  been  reported, 
alonjr  with  the  arrest  of  the  hurjr- 
lars,  the  present  condition  of  this 
nation  would  be  far  different,”  he 
said. 

“Justice  is  not  a  private  matter 
just  between  the  defendant,  the 
police  and  the  courts,”  Schmidt  ad¬ 
ded.  “It  is  a  matter  of  public  concern 
and  the  public  must  know  whether 
or  not  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
functioning.” 

Both  Tunney’s  and  Edwards’  sub¬ 
committee  have  already  held  hear- 
injrs  on  the  letrislation.  Both  plan 
final  draftintr  this  month  or  next 
w’ith  possible  final  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Senate  comintr  in 
November. 

The  letrislation  would  be  one  more 
restriction  on  press  coverage  at  a 
time  when  coveratre  is  beintr  sharply 
restricted  by  some  courts.  It  also  is 
beintr  considered  at  a  time  when 
newspapers  have  almost  univer¬ 
sally  chantred  their  traditional 
coveratre  of  police  and  court  news. 

A  samplintr  of  newspapers  across 
the  country  shows  a  sharp  de¬ 
emphasis  of  police  news.  In  addition 
it  shows  that  reporters  access  to 
police  information  is  already  shar¬ 
ply  limited. 

“It  just  isn’t  the  same  as  in  the  old 
days,”  said  Bill  Romano,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Jane  (Calif.)  Mer- 
carji.  “We  don’t  get  rap  sheets  and 
we  just  don’t  see  as  many  reports.” 

The  old  police  dispatcher’s  lot;  of 
incidents  and  sequence  numbered 
reports  have  also  disappeared.  .As  a 
result  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  all  arrests  and  in¬ 
cident  reports  are  available, 
Romano  said  as  did  reporters  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Court  reports,  too  can  be  difficult 
to  obtain. 

“If  a  case  for  some  reason  is  con¬ 


sidered  controversial  the  county 
clerk — the  appointed  civil  servant  in 
countywide  chai’^re  of  criminal 
record.s — can  at  his  discretion  order 
a  case  file  broujrht  to  Los  Anjreles. 
.Also  at  his  discretion  he  could  take 
such  a  file  out  of  circulation,  appa¬ 
rently  indefinitely,”  pointed  out 
Tom  Willman,  court  reporter  for  the 
Ijoh(/  Beach  (Calif.)  I adepeadeat, 
I*ress-Tele(/ra  in. 

“One  suy  in  the  Lonj;  Beach 
clerk’s  office  sufrsested  that  you 
couldn’t  see  the  Sirhan  file  rifrht 
now  without  a  lot  of  trouble.  What 
cases  are  considered  ‘hot’  seems  to 
be  pretty  subjective,”  he  added. 

In  addition  there  are  sharp  re¬ 
strictions  on  coverage  of  juvenile 
crime  matters.  In  one  case  recently 
in  San  Jose,  a  fire  marshal  refused 
to  release  even  the  sex  of  twm 
younjrsters  arrested  for  arson. 

In  another  case  in  the  rural 
Dakotas,  court  files  are  difficult  to 
obtain  “perhaps,  because  the  clerk’s 
kid  was  busted  for  drujrs  and  we  re¬ 
ported  it,”  a  newsman  said. 

Schmidt  alonjr  with  other  news¬ 
paper  jri'oups  would  like  to  see  an 
affirmative  section  added  to  the  law 
sayintr  that  police  arrest  reports 
and  court  records  must  be  public. 

• 

Equal  time  rule 
on  political  news 
reversed  by  FCC 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  reversinj;  «  policy  in 
effect  since  1964,  ruled  last  week 
(September  25)  that  new's  confer¬ 
ences  held  by  candidates  for  public 
office  and  political  debates  will  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  federal 
equal  time  law. 

The  ruling  clears  the  way  for 
President  Ford  to  resume  holding 
formal,  televised  press  conferences. 
The  vote  was  5  to  2,  with  Commis¬ 
sioners  Robert  E.  Lee  (Republican) 
and  Benjamin  L.  Hooks  (Democrat) 
dissenting. 

The  issue  came  up  when  Ford 
made  his  July  8  announcement  that 
he  w'as  seeking  the  Republican 
nomination  in  1976.  The  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  immediately 
petitioned  the  FCC  to  change  the 
1964  ruling,  contending  presidential 
press  conferences  in  the  next  15 
months  would  give  rise  to  equal¬ 
time  obligations  for  any  additional 
Republicans  who  declare  their  can¬ 
didacies. 

Soon  after  last  week’s  FCC  ruling, 
a  White  House  spokesman  said  he 
expected  live  tv  press  conferences 
would  be  resumed  very  soon. 
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S.  F.  Examiner  covers 
Patty’s  arrest  fully 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp  stories  butchered  or  killed  by 

Examiner  editors  because  they 


“The  San  Fra  nciiico  Examiner  is 
tryinj?  not  to  be  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  closely  involved 
with  the  Hearst  family,”  Tom  Eas- 
tham,  executive  editor  of  the 
Examiner,  told  Editok  &  Puhi.isher 
this  week. 

“It’s  not  an  easy  thinj;  to  do — 
dealiiifr  with  it  like  any  other  news 
story,”  he  elaborated.  “We  try  to 
deal  with  each  matter  that  arises.” 

Expressing;  an  opinion  on  news¬ 
papers  reporting  the  jailhouse  con¬ 
versations  with  Patty  Hearst,  Eas- 
tham  said,  “We  objected  to  printing 
the  girlfriend’s  taped  conversation. 

I  think  it  was  an  outrageous  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy.  But  we  printed  it 
because  w’e  didn’t  w'ant  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  suppression.  The  district 
attorney  had  disclosed  the  tapes.” 

The  Examiner,  he  said,  has  been 
credited  by  the  media  as  “being  the 
most  aggressive  and  thorough  in  its 
coverage”  of  events  since  Miss 
Hearst’s  capture.  Reflecting,  he 
said,  ‘‘We’ve  been  so  deeply  im¬ 
mersed  in  this  case,”  that  it’s  “hard 
to  look  at  the  overall  picture  objec¬ 
tively.” 

A  story  in  the  Examiner  Sep¬ 
tember  30  carried  a  story  that  the 
U.S.  attorney  agreed  conversations 
would  no  longer  be  taped  between 
Miss  Hearst  and  her  immediate 
family. 

“No  guidelines”  were  issued  in 
handling  stories  since  Miss  Hearst’s 
capture,  answered  Eastham  to  a 
question. 

Examiner  reporters  “closest”  in 
the  coverage,  he  said,  have  been 
Stephen  Cook,  Carol  Pogash,  David 
Dietz,  Larry  Hatfield  ‘‘and  a 
number  of  others.” 

He  said  that  “Willie  Hearst  (Pat¬ 
ty’s  cousin)  was  helpful  at  the  time 
of  the  capture.”  Willie,  an  assistant 
city  editor,  was  one  of  Miss  Hearst’s 
early  visitors.  “But  he  has  not  been 
involved  in  daily  coverage.”  Eas¬ 
tham  said  he  felt  “it  wouldn’t  be  ap¬ 
propriate”  because  of  young 
Hearst’s  relationship  to  the  family. 

“They  did  a  very  good  job” 

Katy  Butler,  reporter  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  said, 
‘‘Compared  to  the  way  the 
Examiner  covered  the  story  when 
Patty  Hearst  was  kidnapped,  they 
did  a  very  good  job  since  her  cap¬ 
ture.  Last  year  reporters  had 
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were  afraid  of  risking  Patty’s  life.” 

An  article  by  Butler  dealing  with 
media  coverage  in  the  Patty  Hearst 
case  appeared  in  the  Guardian’s  Oc¬ 
tober  2  issue.  It  is  the  Guardian’s 
first  w'eekly  issue.  The  Guardian — 
biw'eekly  for  many  years — went 
weekly  with  financing  provided  by 
an  antitrust  court  settlement  with 
the  Examiner  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  its  joint  print¬ 
ing  operation.  Including  attorney’s 
fees,  the  Guardian  received 
$500,000.  The  total  settlement  w'as 
$1.3  million,  with  W’einstein’s  de¬ 
partment  store  getting  a  share. 

In  her  story,  Butler  says  Eastham 
and  Reg  Murphy  decided  they 
would  not  ask  a  reporter  to  write  a 
story  to  compare  the  affadavit  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Miss  Hearst  and  her  at¬ 
torneys  this  past  week  and  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army  tapes. 
The  Chronicle  had  run  a  story  not¬ 
ing  the  contradictions.  Butler  said 
Eastham  had  told  her  he  didn’t 
think  the  comparison  would  be  val¬ 
id. 

One  Examiner  reporter,  Stephen 
Cook,  told  Butler  he  felt  the  news¬ 
paper  underplayed  the  Rolling 
Stone  account  reportedly  detailing 
Patty  Hearst’s  life  underground, 
written  by  Howard  Kohn  and  David 
Weir.  In  the  fifth  paragraph,  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Examiner  story 
that  Kohn  had  been  discharged  by 
Detroit  Free  Press,  a  fact  felt  to  be 
discrediting  to  the  Stone  story. 

Kohn  made  news  in  May  1973 
when  a  kidnap  story  he  wrote  about 
himself  proved  to  be  false.  Then  a 
25-year-old  ”  reporter  for  the  Free 
Press,  Kohn  was  investigating  the 
heroin  trade  and  wrote  that  he  had 
been  abducted  by  narcotics  dealers. 

Butler’s  story  operated  on  the 
premise  that  the  Examiner  has 
done  a  much  better  job  and  that  the 
paper  has  even  printed  a  number  of 
stories  negative  to  Patty,  such  as  a 
story  from  the  \eu'  York  Daily 
Sews  containing  speculations  from 
New  York  attorneys  on  how  Patty 
would  be  defended,  in  addition  to 
the  jailhouse  tapes.  Both  of  these 
stories  were  run  above  the  fold  on 
the  front  page  and  they  could  easily 
be  read  on  a  newsrack. 

None  of  the  Examiner  reporters 
obeyed  Mrs.  Hearst  when  she  told 
reporters  to  please  call  it  a  rescue 
and  not  an  arrest,  but  of  course,  the 


Examiner  called  it  an  arrest  when 
Patty  was  captured. 

It  was  noted  that  Reg  Murphy, 
recently-named  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Examiner  after  being 
with  the  Atlanta  Constitatio)i  and  a 
kidnap  victim  himself,  along  with 
Larry  Kramer,  assistant  to  Eas¬ 
tham  and  now  reporter,  interviewed 
Patty’s  parents  after  they  visited 
with  Patty,  in  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view'.  Murphy  attended  part  of  the 
meeting  betw'een  Patty  and  her  pa¬ 
rents,  reported  Butler.  Murphy,  she 
noted,  was  the  only  person  acting  in 
a  reporter  role  w'ho  has  seen  Patty 
talk  since  she  was  captured. 

Butler  also  reported  that  the 
Examiner  “w’as  leaked”  Patty’s  af¬ 
fadavit  several  hours  before  any 
other  reporters  got  it.  Murphy,  she 
said,  claims  that  was  just  enterpris¬ 
ing  reporting.  Murphy,  when  as¬ 
suming  his  new'  job,  took  over  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst’s  title  of  publisher, 
and  Hearst  w'as  named  president. 

Some  statements  were  given  by 
Murphy  to  the  press,  reported  But¬ 
ler,  that  paralleled  his  being  “peril¬ 
ously  close”  to  being  a  spokesman 
for  the  Hearsts.  Murphy  had  gone 
on  television,  Butler  said,  as  deny¬ 
ing  the  essence  of  a  Sewsday  story 
that  claimed  Patty’s  defense  had 
been  prepared  months  in  advance. 
Kramer,  a  friend  of  the  family,  read 
a  press  statement  to  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  request  of  the  Hearsts. 
Kramer’s  stories  have  included  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  Hearst  daughters 
and  with  Steve  Weed,  Patty’s  ex¬ 
fiance.  Kramer  also  had  a  story  this 
week  that  questioned  the  manner  in 
which  the  Rolling  Stone  reporters 
got  their  information  for  the  Patty 
Hearst  account. 

Butler  also  reported  that  Eas¬ 
tham  had  told  her  the  Hearsts  call 
the  city  room  of  the  Examiner  to  get 
the  latest  information  in  develop¬ 
ments  involving  their  daughter.  A 
change  has  come  about  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  Catherine  Hearst  towards 
reporters.  When  Patty  Hearst  was 
first  captured,  Mrs.  Hearst’s  face 
was  smiles  and  relief.  Later  in  the 
week,  she  got  the  idea  reporters 
were  not  always  telling  what  she 
felt  to  be  Patty’s  side  of  the  story 
and  called  reporters  a  bunch  of 
“ghouls”  outside  the  Redwood  jail 
when  questions  were  hurled  at  her. 

Pretrial  publicity  issue  raised 

The  Justice  Department  dis¬ 
patched  Robert  L.  Stevenson,  one  of 
its  top  press  spokesmen,  September 
29  to  San  Francisco  to  try  to  put  the 
lid  on  news  leaks  in  the  Patty 
Hearst-SLA  case.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Justice  Department  was 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Time  to  test  delivery 
via  newspaper  carriers 


Time  Inc.  will  be  usinj;  three  daily 
newspapers  to  test  magazine  dis¬ 
tribution  via  a  carrier  system. 

Be>;inninj>:  October  fi  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  the  publishinf;  company  will 
distribute  some  2,000  copies  of  Time 
majrazine  throu>;h  the  Conrier- 
Jourtml  and  Louisi'ille  Timex  car¬ 
rier  distribution  system. 

The  two  other  papers  involved  are 
the  /'a.s.soic  (N.J.)  Herald-Newx  and 
the  lioxtou  (ilobe.  The  Passaic  test 
also  beffins  October  0,  but  the  Bos¬ 
ton  e.xperiment  starts  November  3. 

The  tests  designed  to  determine 
the  feasibility,  cost  and  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  of  a  carrier  delivery  system 
is  seen  as  another  attempt  to  side¬ 
step  the  spiraling  cost  of  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  delivery. 

In  Louisville,  magazine  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  Time  in  a  specific  zip  code 
area  will  have  the  publication  deli¬ 
vered  along  with  their  newspaper. 
That  zip  code  area,  according  to  one 
source  at  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  is  representative  of  Louis¬ 
ville’s  distribution  system  which  in¬ 
cludes  motor  routes,  little  mer¬ 
chants  as  well  as  professional  car¬ 
rier. 

The  Passaic  test  of  about  3,000 
subscribers  will  be  concentrated  on 
the  suburban  community  of  Wayne, 
N.J.  and  will  be  handled  by  Postal 
Couriers,  a  division  of  the  Herald- 
News. 

The  latter  test  handled  bv  Boston 
Globe  carriers  reaches  the  largest 
number  ot  subscribers,  about  5,000. 
The  test  will  be  in  Wellesley  and 
Natick,  Mass. 

.According  to  lihett  .\ustell,  vice- 
president  at  Time  in  charge  of  the 
test,  all  subscribers  selected  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  experiment  have 
been  sent  letters  detailing  the  plan. 
He  said  a  periodic  phone  survey 
would  be  used  to  help  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  delivery  system. 

.Austell  also  mentioned  that 
Sports  Illitxtrated  might  also  be 
added  to  the  home  delivery  tests. 

One  participating  source  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  tests  have  been 
scheduled  for  approximately  3-6 
months  duration.  He  said  that  the 
newspapers’  interest  in  carrier  de¬ 
livery  of  magazines  is  part  of  an  in¬ 
terest  in  “expanding  the  use  of  our 
already  established  circulation  dis¬ 
tribution  method.’’ 

Circulation  director  Don  B. 
Towles  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  discussed  with  E&P  at  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Mana- 
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gers’  meeting  (September  29)  the 
distribution  of  Time. 

Towles  said:  “We’re  doing  it  in  one 
zip  code  section  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  .About  60  carriers  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  delivery  is  a  test 
(started  September  30)  to  see  if 
more  revenue  can  be  derived.  We 
also  are  endeavoring  to  learn  if  it 
makes  sense  to  deliver  magazines  to 
our  customers  at  the  same  time  we 
deliver  the  newspapers.” 

Towles  added  that  it  is  less  expen¬ 
sive  getting  a  magazine  delivered 
by  carrier  than  mailing  second 
class.  The  original  delivery  of  the 
magazine  was  2,000  copies. 

“We’ll  know  more  in  a  month  or  so 
how  this  experiment  is  working, 
Towles  said. 

All  parties  indicated  that  papers 
and  carriers  would  be  compensated 
for  participation.  However,  none 
would  name  a  dollar  figure.  A  Time 
spokesman  said  it  will  involve  a 
payment  per  copy  to  the  publica¬ 
tions.  The  rates  of  payment  were 
not  disclosed. 

Time  is  also  participating  at  the 
same  time  in  a  distribution  test 
program  operated  by  National 
Postal  Service,  a  privately-owned 
company  which  will  deliver  5,000 
copies  of  Time  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area. 

• 

Thompson  to  head 
N.Y.  Times  ad  sales 

Fred  D.  Thompson,  59,  who  has 
headed  Family  Circle  for  the  New 
Y^ork  Times  Co.  since  1969,  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  for  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  \ete  Y^ork  Times. 

Thompson  takes  over  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  ad  sales  from  Warren  Wolfe 
and  will  report  to  Walter  E. 
Mattson,  an  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Wolfe,  advertising  director  of  the 
Times  since  1973,  is  retiring. 

Favor  joins  firm 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  retired  general 
manager  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  .Association,  has 
joined  the  Hickey-Mitchell  Co.  as 
marketing  director  of  its  new  Ven¬ 
dor  division.  Favor  will  headquarter 
in  St.  Louis. 


Britain’s  top  judge 
rejects  press  ban 

.A  British  High  Court  judge  re¬ 
jected  (October  1)  the  Government’s 
plea  to  stop  publication  of  a  volume 
of  diaries  by  the  late  Richard 
Crossman,  a  Cabinet  minister,  in 
the  London  Times. 

The  government  sought  injunc¬ 
tion  preventing  the  publication  of 
the  diaries  on  the  grounds  that  the 
disclosures  would  be  against  the 
public  interest  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  matters  could  not  be  carried 
on  unless  the  confidential  nature  of 
Cabinet  discussions  was  preserved. 

“Some  secrets  require  a  high 
standard  of  protection  for  a  short 
time,”  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land  Lord  Widgery  said.  “The  At¬ 
torney  General  asks  for  a  perpetual 
injunction  to  restrain  further  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  diaries  in  whole  or  in 
part.  I  am  far  from  convinced  that 
he  has  made  out  a  case  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  requires  such  a  draco- 
iMan  remedy  when  due  regard  is  had 
to  other  public  interest,  such  as 
freedom  of  speech.” 


Man  who  saved  Ford 
files  privacy  suit 

Seven  newspapers  are  being  sued 
in  a  .$15  million  invasion-of-privacy 
suit  filed  by  Oliver  W.  Sipple,  the 
32-year-old  ex-marine  who  deflected 
Sara  Jane  Moore’s  pistol  shot  at 
President  Ford  September  22. 

Sipple  alleges  the  papers,  their 
publishers,  a  San  Francisco  gossip 
columnist  and  50  unnamed  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  press  ser¬ 
vices  damaged  his  personal  life  by 
printing  articles  regarding  his  al¬ 
leged  homosexuality. 

They  are  the  San  Francisco 
Ch ronicle,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Denver 
Post,  the  Des  Moi)ies  Register,  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  the  In- 
(liaiiapolis  Star. 

The  day  after  the  assassination 
attempt.  Chronicle  columnist  Herb 
Caen  wrote  that  leaders  in  San 
Francisco’s  gay  community  had 
identified  Sipple  as  a  homosexual. 
The  Times  printed  more  details  the 
next  day,  and  then  other  news 
media  picked  up  the  story. 

Sipple’s  attorney,  John  Wahl, 
said,  that  because  of  the  press  re¬ 
ports,  Sipple’s  “family  won’t  speak 
to  him.”  Wahl  said  his  client  is  in  “a 
V.A  hospital  in  California”  because 
of  depression  he  suffered  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  news  stories. 
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Edicon  to  examine  US-Europe  ties 


Pan  Am  has  renamed  the  two  jets  flying  DPI  editors  to  London  Edicon  I  and  II  for  the 
occasion.  That's  James  A.  Arey,  Pan  Am's  director  of  public  relations,  a  former  UPl 
reporter  in  the  Boston  bureau,  on  the  right. 


More  than  600  representatives  of 
newspapers  served  by  United  Press 
International  from  throufrhout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  Europe 
will  gather  in  London  October  6  for 
the  16th  annual  UPI  Editors  and 
Publishers  Conference  (Edicon). 

The  three-day  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Inter-Continental 
hotel,  will  be  the  first  time  an 
•American  news  agency  has  held  a 
convention  for  its  subscribers  in 
Europe. 

Repre.sentatives  from  newspapers 
in  85  states,  Canada,  Bermuda  and 
Latin  .America  will  join  UPI  sub¬ 
scriber  delegates  from  European 
and  Middle  East  countries  at  the 
conference. 

Main  focus  of  the  program  will  be 
on  the  major  problems  affecting  re¬ 
lations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Europe. 

.Among  those  who  will  speak  are 
Willy  Brandt,  former  chancellor  of 
W'est  Germany;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Thatcher,  housewife  politician  and 
leader  of  Britain’s  Conservative 
party;  British  Foreign  Secretary 
James  Callaghan;  Prime  Minister 
Leo  Tindemans  of  Belgium;  and 
Saudi  .Arabia’s  oil  minister  Sheik 
.Ahmed  Zaki  Yamani. 

Delegates  assembling  at  Xew 
A’ork  will  fly  to  London  October  8 
aboard  chartered  Pan  .American 
World  .Airways  747  and  707  clipper 
jets  and  return  October  12. 

There  will  be  four  working  ses¬ 
sions  during  the  three-day  confer¬ 
ence. 

UPI  vicepresident  and  editor-in- 
chief  H.  L.  Stevenson  will  preside  at 
the  first  working  session  Monday 
morning.  This  will  feature  a  presen¬ 
tation  by  Paul  Ringler,  chairman  of 
the  executive  board.  International 
Press  Institute,  and  speeches  by 
Lord  Goodman,  chairman,  British 
Newspapers  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Willy  Brandt. 

The  second  working  session  on 
Tuesday  morning,  will  open  with  an 
address  by  Belgian  Prime  Minister 
Tindemans.  This  will  be  followed  by 
a  panel  discussion  on  freedom  to  re¬ 
port  vs.  restraints  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  will  be  chaired  by 
Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hays,  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher,  Rivernide  (Calif.)  Presn- 
E nterprise.  The  panelists  will  be 
William  F.  Deedes,  editor,  London 
Daily  Telegraph;  Andre  Fontaine, 
editor-in-chief,  Le  Monde  of  Paris; 
Olle  Petrini,  associate  editor,  Ex- 
pressen  of  Stockholm;  and  Charles 
Seib,  associate  editor  and  om¬ 
budsman,  the  Washington  Post. 
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.Andrew  Knight,  editor.  The 
Economist,  will  preside  at  the  third 
working  session  Tuesday  afternoon 
which  will  be  a  discussion  of  politics. 

The  fourth  working  session  Wed- 

Unifax  II  ranks 
as  one  of  best 
new  products 

United  Press  International  and 
EG&G  Inc.  have  been  honored  for 
the  development  of  Unifax  II,  a  high 
quality  newspictures  facsimile  re¬ 
ceiver  developed  by  EG&G  for  UPI 
subscribers. 

The  new  photo  receivers  were 
recognized  formally  as  one  of  the 
top  100  most  significant  products  of 
1975  by  I  ndustrial  Research 
magazine. 

EG&G,  an  electronics  firm  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  and  UPI  received 
awards  at  a  dinner  in  Chicago  Sep¬ 
tember  18  honoring  this  year’s  win¬ 
ners.  The  dinner  was  attended  by 
scientists,  engineers,  researchers, 
and  business  and  professional 
people. 

Daniel  F.  Riley,  general  manager 
of  EG&G’s  Bedford  division,  said  he 
expected  delivery  of  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  model  of  Unifax  II  would  be 
made  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Silver  plaques  were  presented  to 
Remo  Macchini,  UPI  Midwest  photo 
chief,  and  David  J.  Beaubien,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  EG&G,  by 
Industrial  Research  publisher  Tim 
Burkholder. 

In  announcing  the  award,  the 
magazine  gave  this  description; 

“Unifax  II  uses  electrostatic  writ¬ 
ing  to  produce  pictures  having  32  to 
64  grey  tones.  The  resulting  pic¬ 
tures  are  permanent  and  of  archival 
quality.  The  receiver  is  completely 


nesday  morning,  will  be  addressed 
by  British  Foreign  Secretary  Cal¬ 
laghan.  There  will  follow  a  report 
from  the  UPI  Newspaper  .Advisory 
Board,  for  UPI  subscribers  only. 


automatic,  allowing  unattended  op¬ 
eration.” 


Riley  described  the  receiver  as 
using  a  single  stylus  on  a  traveling 
belt  to  deposit  minute  electrical 
charges  on  specially  treated  paper. 
The  charges  are  in  turn  fused  into 
the  paper  to  provide  a  permanent 
image.  Riley  said  he  believed  “the 
quality  of  the  picture  is  better”  than 
other  receivers  because  of  “sharper 
definition”  from  the  “wide  tone 
range.” 

Single  pictures,  8-by-lO  inches  in 
size  and  completely  dry,  are  sheared 
and  stacked  in  a  basket  atop  Unifax 
11.  The  paper  feeds  from  a  750-foot 
roll,  enough  to  last  for  eight  days 
without  changing.  Because  the 
process  is  dry,  pictures  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  shrinkage  or  stretching. 
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Overflow  crowd 
attends  funeral 
for  Considine 

Hob  Considine  died  September  25 
in  New  York  City  one  week  to  the 
day  after  lonj;-time  associates  in  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  had  triven  an 
“Old  Pro  Ni{;ht”  in  his  honoi'.  He 
was  (iS  when  he  suffered  a  stroke 
September  22  and  died  four  days  la¬ 
ter. 

Considine  achieved  national  rec¬ 
ognition  throufjh  his  column  “On 
the  Line”  for  Kinj;  Features  and 
havinji'  handled  major  reportintr  as¬ 
signments  at  home  and  abroad  for 
Hearst  Headline  Service  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  He  was  a 
correspondent  durinjr  World  War  11 
and  the  Koivan  War  and  author  of 
books  and  majjazine  jiieces. 

Considine’s  cai  eer  in  news  betran 
in  when  sj)orts  editor  Shirley 

Povich  hired  him  for  the  staff  of  the 
r<)st — at  the  time  Con¬ 
sidine  was  WashiiifTton’s  tennis 
champion  and  holder  of  a  $:15  a  week 
job  as  a  State  Department  Clerk. 
“He  always  could  write  like  hell," 
Povich  recalled  in  a  liOOs  column. 

Considine  was  snai)ped  up  by  the 
Wash  i Herald  and  beKHii  to 
develoj)  his  “On  the  Line”  column, 
which  attiacted  tlie  attention  of 
William  Randolj)!!  Hearst  Sr.,  foun¬ 
der  of  Hearst  publications.  The 
younj!:  journalist  moved  to  the  \eie 
Yarli  American  in  Hklb  and  one  year 
later  to  Hearst-owned  Daihj  Mirror 
and  then  to  International  News 
Service  as  a  columnist  and  jreneral 
assi^rnment  reporter.  His  work  with 
Hearst  i)ublications  lasted  almost 
four  decades. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  .Ir.  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  Mass  for  Con¬ 
sidine  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in 
New  York  city  September  29.  The 
cathedral  was  filled  to  near  capa¬ 
city  with  collea>?ues  and  friends 
in  entertainment,  politics,  and 
publishing; — includinj;  Bob  Hope, 
Walter  C ronkite,  Jack  Dempsey,  and 
Philippine  diplomat.  General  Carlos 
Romulo,  escortinj;  Mrs.  Dou};las 
Mac. Arthur. 

Durinj;  World  War  II,  Considine 
traveled  throuf;h  .\siatic  and  Euro¬ 
pean  theaters  and  in  1950  spent 
some  time  in  Korea  as  a  member  of 
the  INS  war  reporting;  team. 

With  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
and  the  late  Frank  Conniff,  Con¬ 
sidine  obtained  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  in  1957  with  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev.  The  trio  won  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  .■Xward  for  best  report- 
inj;  from  abroad.  In  1959,  Con- 
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sidine  a^ain  won  the  same  OPC 
award  for  his  series  on  the  death 
and  funeral  of  Pope  Pius  XI 1.  His 
stories  on  the  hydrojren  bomb  tests 
at  Bikini  won  the  Georj;e  R.  Holmes 
.\ward. 

The  journalist  is  survived  by  his 
wife  of  44  years,  Millie  .•\nderson 
Considine,  and  four  children.  Burial 
was  in  Gate  of  Heaven  Cemetery, 
Valhalla,  N.Y. 

• 

Home  burglarized; 
owner  sues  shopper 

.An  unidentified  publisher  of  a 
weekly  free  distribution  papei- 
turned  to  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  lecently  for 
help  after  they  were  sued  for  liabil¬ 
ity  in  the  burf;lary  of  a  customer’s 
home. 

SNP.A  said  the  homeowner’s  suit 
apj)arently  claimed  that  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  unsolicited  papers  in  the 
yard  duriiif;  the  resident’s  absence 
showed  the  burj;lars  that  no  one 
was  at  home  and  caused  them  to 
break  into  the  house. 

One  SNP.A  publisher,  also  un¬ 
named,  said  his  paper  has  never 
faced  such  a  suit,  but  had  “run  into 
some  local  opposition  based  upon 

‘littering;.’  ’’ 

The  publisher  said  a  “strict  self- 
policinj;  policy”  has  been  put  into 
foice  that  requires  the  carrier  to 
pick  up  Shopping;  Guides  left  from 
the  previous  week.  He  can  then 
throw  the  current  issue.  If  he  finds 
this  issue  still  there  the  next  week, 
he  is  to  pick  it  up  and  not  throw 
another  issue.  .After  a  wait  of  one 
month,  he  is  to  deliver  ap:ain,  and 
follow  the  same  procedure. 

• 

Feagin  guides  study 
of  free  enterprise 

Newspaper  publisher  Robert  R. 
PVafrin  has  been  appointed  to  the 
10-member  P''lori(ia  Council  on 
Economic  Education  which  will  de¬ 
velop  a  pro>;ram  to  teach  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  free  enterprise  system  in  the 
f;rade  schools. 

The  privately-financed  council 
has  a  lej;islative  mandate  to  teach 
school  children  the  value  of  lettiii}; 
private  business  operate  with  a 
minimum  of  >;overnment  controls. 
Its  chairman  is  Jack  Eckerd,  owner 
of  a  druj;store  chain.  Feajrin,  who 
was  named  by  Education  Commi.s- 
sioner  Ralph  Turlinjrton,  is 
president-publisher  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal  and  Florida  Tinies- 
Union  and  affiliated  newspapers 
owned  by  Sea  Board  Coast  Line  In¬ 
dustries. 


Vice  President  given 
copy  of  first  paper 

Vice  President  Nelson  .A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  last  week  (September  24) 
was  presented  a  facsimile  copy  of 
Public  Occurrences,  the  first  news¬ 
paper  published  in  .America. 

The  presentation  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  nation’s  Bicen¬ 
tennial  and  to  mark  the  285th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  one-issue  of  the 
newspaper  that  was  i)ublished  on 
September  25,  IdPO,  in  Boston,  be¬ 
fore  beinj;  sui)i)res.sed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Council  of  the  .Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Donald  R.  MeVay,  senior  vice  j)iesi- 
dent  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association;  Stewart 
.Macdonald,  executive  director  of 
the  .ANP.A  Foundation;  Peter  Cook, 
curator  of  the  Bennint;ton  (Vt.) 
.Museum;  and  Calvin  P.  Otto,  authoi- 
of  “The  First  .American  Newspa¬ 
per”,  and  chairman.  Wood  F'lon>; 
Corp.  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.AL 

Four  copies  of  Publick  Occurr¬ 
ences  have  been  reproduced  from 
the  only  known  orijrinal  copy  housed 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Enf;land.  Each  copy  is  printed 
on  authentic  early  colonial  paper. 

Other  copies  will  be  presented  to 
the  Benninf;ton  Museum  and  the 
British  f;overnment. 

• 

Publishers  swamped 
by  floodwaters 

The  Ha  rrisburc/  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
Xeu's  was  forced  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  when  floodwaters  swamped  its 
pressroom  Friday,  September  2(5. 

The  Eveniii};  News  was  published 
on  F'riday  and  the  plant  then  shut 
down  until  the  flood  waters  sub¬ 
sided.  The  morninj;  Patriot  was  can¬ 
celled  and  only  the  pre-printed  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  paper  were  dis¬ 
tributed  Saturday  afternoon.  Publi¬ 
cation  was  resumed  Sunday  ni};ht 
(September  28). 

Three  years  a>;o  the  flood  un¬ 
leashed  by  Tropical  Storm  .Af;nes 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  Patriot-News 
buildinj;,  shuttinj;  the  plant  down 
for  three  weeks,  at  a  loss  of  .$2 
million. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  buildinj;  on 
North  Front  Street  in  Harrisburg 
had  over  four  feet  of  water  in  its 
basement,  September  27,  damaj;inj; 
the  press  and  camera  and  furnace 
area.  The  water  was  pumped  out  by 
noon  September  29  an<l  clean-up 
started  immediately  as  the  staff 
rushed  to  leave  Tuesday  eveninj;  for 
Champion,  Pa.,  site  of  the  annual 
PNP.A  convention  October  1-.‘L 
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Edward  W.  Estlow 
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Michael  Grehl 


1970,  from  the  Kocki/  Mountain 
\en's  in  Denver.  Estlow  had  been 
with  that  paper  since  1952,  and 
served  as  its  business  manafjer  be¬ 
fore  his  promotion  to  fjeneral  man- 
ajjement. 

Estlow  jrraduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  in  1942,  and 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  dur- 
in>>:  World  War  II.  Upon  his  dis- 
charf?e,  as  a  captain,  he  returned  to 
DU  to  study  law.  Before  joining  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  as  an  ad 
salesman,  he  published  and  edited  a 
small  weekly  at  Lovin^ton,  N.M. 
Estlow  is  married  to  the  former 
Charlotte  A.  Schroeder,  and  has 
four  daughters  and  two  grandsons. 

Hanna,  who  is  55,  joined 
Scripps-Howard  as  a  reporter  at  the 
Houston  Press  in  1942.  After  World 
War  II  service  in  the  Air  Corps, 
Hanna  returned  to  that  paper  and 
covered  a  variety  of  assignments 
until  he  was  appointed  city  editor  in 
1949.  Five  years  later  he  was  named 
.As  general  editorial  manager,  managing  editor  of  The  Commercial 
Hanna  will  appoint,  advise  and  .\ppeal. 

guide  the  editors  who  have  direct  In  1959  he  went  to  Evansville,  as 
operational  responsibility  for  the  editor  of  the  Press.  Ten  years  later, 
content  and  composition  of  the  indi-  he  returned  to  Memphis  as  editor, 
vidual  papers.  Hanna  is  married  to  the  former 

Local  editors  have  full  responsi-  .Anne  Guidry,  and  has  two 
bility  for  the  local  editorial  policies  daughters  and  four  grandchildren, 
of  each  newspaper.  They  participate  He  will  move  to  New  York  in 
in  formulating  policies  on  national  November. 

and  international  affairs  at  meet-  Grehl,  who  is  46,  will  be  following 
ings  held  at  least  annually  for  that  in  Hanna’s  footsteps  for  the  third 
purpose.  These  policies  are  im-  time.  He  was  appointed  managing 
plemented  under  the  direction  of  editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Earl  H.  Richert,  Scripps-Howard  1961,  succeeded  Hanna  as  editor  of 
Editor-in-Chief,  who  is  based  in  the  Evansville  Press  in  1969,  and 
Washington.  now  will  succeed  him  as  editor  at 

Estlow  has  been  vicepresident  the  Commercial  Appeal  in  early 
and  a  director  of  the  parent  E.  W.  November. 

Scripps  Co.  since  1972.  He  came  to  .A  1952  graduate  of  the  Uni versitj 
New  York  as  assistant  general  bus-  of  Illinois,  he  joined  Scripps-Howard 
iness  manager  of  the  newspapers  in  in  Memphis  five  years  later. 


Estlow  and  Hanna  elected 
to  succeed  Jack  R.  Howard 


Edward  W.  Estlow,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  elected  president 
of  the  parent  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1976,  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board  of  directors  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26. 

Gordon  Hanna,  now  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Com  mercial  Appeal,  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  at  the  same  time  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  editorial  manager 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
both  also  effective  January  1. 

The  elections  by  the  board  were 
announced  by  Charles  E.  Scripps, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  firm 
which  operates  17  newspapers  and  a 
number  of  other  enterprises  in  the 
communications  field. 

Hanna’s  appointment  as  general 
editorial  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Jack  R.  Howard,  who 
has  revealed  his  plan  to  step  down 
on  December  81  as  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 
president  and  as  general  editorial 
manager  of  the  papers. 

While  he  leaves  his  roles  in  active 
management,  Howard  will  continue 
as  a  director  of  the  company,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting  Co. 

Succeeding  Hanna  as  editor  of  the 
Commercial  .Appeal,  Howard  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  that  newspaper’s 
onetime  managing  editor,  Michael 
Grehl.  Grehl  left  Memphis  in  1969 
for  Evansville,  Indiana,  where  he 
has  served  as  editor  of  the 
Evansi'ille  Press.  His  promotion  is 
effective  in  early  November.  Grehl’s 
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Food  editors  gather 
for  ‘show  and  tell’ 


As  food  i)rices  rise  and  household 
hudfrets  are  strained,  shoppers  have 
intensified  their  reading  of  news¬ 
paper  food  sections.  This  prompts 
manufacturers  to  “show  and  tell” 
newspaper  food  editors  what  they 
have  been  doinK  in  the  past  year 
and  what  can  he  done  in  preparinj; 
various  foods  for  the  table. 

.And  that’s  what  the  1975  News- 
l)ai)er  Food  Editors  Conference  in 
Chica>;o  October  5-10  is  all  about. 

Not  only  have  jjrocery  and  food 
shopi)ers  been  watchinjj  closely 
their  daily  editions  for  harfjains  hut 
tremendous  interest  has  been  dis¬ 
played  in  clipping  cents-off  i)romo- 
tional  coupons  from  newspaper  ads 
as  an  aid  in  makinjr  up  shoppinjr 
lists  before  troiii};  to  the  store. 

Food  advertisinj;  in  <laily  news- 
l)ai)ers  spurted  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1975  and  this  pace  has  remained 
steady,  reflectinjr  advertiser 
awareness  of  the  step-up  in  the 
l  eadinjj  of  newspai)er  food  pajjes  by 
consumers  searchintr  for  ways  to 
offset  hifjher  prices. 

.According  to  a  Super  Market  In¬ 
stitute,  Chicafro,  survey  of  par¬ 
ticipating  companies,  which  operate 
11,495  food  stores  I'epresentin 
more  than  $57  billion  in  retail  sales, 
advertising;  methods  indicate  more 
emi)hasis  on  food  by  an  all-SMl- 
company  averaj;e  of  5(191.  Only 
coupon  advertisinj;  plans  rose  above 
that  fijrure — 5291. 

.And,  SMI  pointed  out,  the  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  newspapers 
continues  to  rise  with  increased 
sales.  It  is  emphasized  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  coupons  are  distributed 
throuj;h  newspapers,  accordin};  to 
the  Newspaper  .Advertisiii}; 
Bureau. 

.A  close  look  at  food  industry 
statistics  in  the  SMI  survey  illus¬ 
trates  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
increased  importance  of  newspap¬ 
ers  in  today’s  supermarketinj;. 

.More  promotuhle  items 

There  are  more  items  to  be  pro¬ 
moted.  The  typical  supermarket  now 
carries  about  9,000  items  (up  1,000 
since  1909)  includiii};  0,800  dry  f;roc- 
ery  items,  550  frozen  food  and  150 
produce  items. 

Flstimates  show  that  food  retail¬ 
ers  are  already  placing;  097r  of  their 
advertisinj;  in  newspapers  now. 

With  many  fif;ures  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  and  a  lot  of  other  knowledge, 
food  editors  (120  were  registered 


Sei)teml)er  29)  look  forward  each 
year  to  the  Newsi)aper  .Advertisint; 
Sales  Association-sponsored  confer¬ 
ence  for  helpful  information  that 
can  f;uide  them  in  producinf;  in¬ 
teresting;  sections  and  paf;es. 

For  instance,  Cornin>;  Glass 
Works  will  have  Wendy  Sanford, 
Coming’s  Canadian  home 
economist  and  sector  chairman  of 
her  j;overnment’s  committee  on 
metric  conversion  discuss  the  rela¬ 
tive  ease  Cana<lians  are  e.xperienc- 
inj;  in  the  transition  already  un¬ 
derway. 

June  Keely  of  (iood  HonHckeephui 
maj;azine  will  report  on  prof;ress  in 
the  United  States.  .Also,  they  will 
suj;^est  ways  in  which  editors  can 
help  consumers  make  the  transition 
smoothly. 

The  opening;  meeting;  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  hear  Secretary  of  .Aj;- 
l  iculture  Earl  L.  Butz  after  Thomas 
V.  Clifford,  chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  a  representative  of 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  Ormshee  and 
O’. Mara,  and  Carol  De. Masters, 
chairperson  of  the  F'ood  F^ditors’ 
.Advisory  Committee,  welcome  the 
attendees. 

Presentation  of  Vesta  .Awards  by 
the  American  Meat  Institute  will 
close  the  Sunday  afternoon  meetinj; 
and  there’s  a  reception  and  dinner 
after  time  is  allowed  for  the  editors 
to  file  copy. 

On  Monday  Kraft  Foods  plans  to 
serve  4  menus  featurinj;  nutrition 
analysis  and  cost  of  each  menu.  Dr. 
J.  Bryan  Stine,  vicepresident  of 
quality  standards  for  the  company, 
will  speak. 

Frozen  food  up-date 

•A  "F’rozen  F’ood  Up-Date”  will  be 
conducted  by  a  panel  headed  by 
Ore-Ida  F’oods,  Inc.  Earlier  that  day 
Ball  Corporation  will  have  a  pro- 
{;ram  on  latest  trends  in  research  of 
food  preservation. 

Dessert  demonstrations  by  4  chefs 
of  the  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  will  form 
a  tasty  backdrop  for  Monday  nif;ht’s 
reception. 

The  science  and  art  of  breadmak- 
in};  starts  off  Tuesday  at  a  breakfast 
by  Brownberry  Ovens,  Inc.  and  that 
day’s  activities  will  be  topped  off 
with  Tappan  Company’s  demon¬ 
stration  of  same  food  preparation  in 
Microwave  ovens  and  dinner  spon¬ 
sored  by  General  Mills. 

Morton  Salt  focuses  on  foods  of 
budsct  variety  at  luncheon  Wed¬ 


nesday  at  dinnei-  will  demonstrate 
the  nutrition  and  romance  of  early 
.American  foods  as  brousht  to  this 
country  by  early  colonists.  The  F'ro- 
zen  Southern  Vesetahle  Council 
and  the  National  Tuikey  F’edera- 
tion  promises  to  exhibit  vesetable 
and  turkey  products  in  sourmet 
cuisine  style. 

Richard  Lons,  assistant  secretary 
of  asHculture  will  speak  at  a  Carna¬ 
tion  Company  meetins  Thursday  on 
how  the  consumer  is  affected  by  the 
international  food  situation  and  at  a 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  luncheon 
.American  Indian  food  will  he 
served.  It  will  be  related  to  current 
frozen  foods  and  ease  of 
preparation — cooked  and  frozen  at 
home. 

•A  meetins  and  film  on  nutrition 
by  the  Susar  .Association  and  the 
use  of  economy  foods  and  fibre  in 
the  diet  will  close  out  the  week-ions 
srind. 

Hotel  suite  features  will  include 
techniques  for  simple  bonins  of 
ducklins,  a  mock  bake  sale  helpful 
in  showins  readers  how  to  plan  and 
execute  them  and  a  do-it-yourself 
concept  of  the  fast-srowins  salad 
bar. 

Generic  terms 
mostly  in  use 
in  food  copy 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Editorial  manasement  policies 
sovernins  the  use  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  or  brand  name  in  stories  and 
photo  captions  of  newspaper  food 
pases  comprise  a  mixed  has,  with 
emphasis  on  writins  in  soneric 
terms  rather  than  specific  identifi¬ 
cations. 

Manufacturers  and  their  asents 
think  it  is  in  a  newspaper’s  interest 
to  leave  in  the  product  identifica¬ 
tion  in  stories  and  photo  captions 
provided  to  newspaper  food  (and 
other)  editors.  But  food  editors  don’t 
aj;ree. 

One  of  the  arj;uments  for  identifi¬ 
cation  is  that  usinj;  brand  or  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  names  is  a  reader  .ser¬ 
vice  allowinj;  the  reader  to  act 
should  there  be  motivation  by  the 
newspaper’s  presentation  of  the 
material. 

.Most  food  editors  take  issue  with 
that  approach.  They  say  today’s 
consumers  are  smart  enou{;h  to 
select  the  particular  brands  they 
like  and  names  in  food  section 
(Continued  on  pope  JO) 
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The  big  Thursday  food  section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  is  a  "battleground”  for  food  advertisers  in  this 
highly  competitive  market.  It’s  where  the  action  is! 

That’s  why  the  major  grocery  chains — those  that  do 
93%  of  the  total  sales  volume  in  Los  Angeles — are  regular 
big  space  advertisers  in  The  Times  weekly  food  section. 


And  why  it’s  “must”  reading  for  top  retail  food  execu¬ 
tives  in  planning  their  overall  marketing  strategy. 

For  the  national  advertiser,  The  Times  food  section 
offers  1  ideal  editorial  climate,  a  direct  line  to  the  trade, 
and  a  consumer  audience  that  spends  a  whopping  $1.8 
billion  annually  for  groceries.  A  dynamite  combination! 


Los  Angeles  Times 

1,037,963  Weekdays  /  1,244,713  Sunday — National  offices  in:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Detroit 


Food  editor’s 
work  changed, 
more  demanding 

liy  ('arol  De.Masters 

KoikI  F](lit<)r, 

Mil  nail  kvi-  Stnliinl 

Food  news  is  l)ijr  news.  .4nd  if 
that’s  news  to  you,  perhaps  a  closer 
look  at  the  food  heat  and  the  person 
cover! nj;  it  is  needed.  Rarely  a  day 
or  week  jrocs  hy  that  at  least  one  hijj 
food  story  isn't  front  patje  news. 
When  it’s  on  paj^e  one,  it’s  “hard” 
news,  hut  it’s  still  a  food  story.  And 
if  it  isn’t  on  pa^rc  one,  it  or  its  in¬ 
terpretation  is  in  a  weekly  food 
section — or  should  he. 

Frovidinj;  balanced  food  news  for 
readers  is  a  tou}>:h  job.  Through  the 
years,  coverajre  of  food  has  chantjed. 
Years  :iu:o,  column  aftei'  column  of 
recipes  filled  food  |)afrcs.  Gradually 
the  emphasis  chaiiKfd  as  food 
editors  worked  with  their  editors 
and/or  manafrin^r  editors  to  provide 
a  wider  ranj>:e  of  food  news  for  con¬ 
sumers. 

In  the  past  Id  years,  food — or  the 
price,  safety,  (juality  and  appeal — 
have  become  vitally  important. 
Consumers’  food  hills  have  risen 
in  the  |)ast  several  years.  Con¬ 
sumers  (readers)  are  lookinjj  for 
hel|)  in  huyinjj  wisely,  cost,  nutri¬ 
tion,  oi)en  dating;,  unit  in’icinj;,  uni¬ 
versal  |)roduct  code,  ijovernment 
legislation  on  food  and  recipes. 

Clearly,  consumers  are  demand- 
in>;  more  from  a  food  section  and  a 
food  editor.  The  job  of  a  food  editor 
has  chan^red  dramatically  in  the 
last  10  years.  Recipes  now  are  only  a 
fraction  of  well  balanced  food  cover¬ 
age. 

Appeal  to  broad  ran^e 

A  food  editor  should  develop 
stories  and  food  sections  that  appeal 
to  a  broad  ranj;e  of  reader  interests, 
writinjr  features  on  recipes,  nutri¬ 
tion,  wise  buying?,  cost  comparison, 
cost  pel’  serving;,  food  le^jislation 
and  the  food  industry. 

Consumers  are  often  misinformed 
on  issues  or  have  only  half  a  story. 
This  identifies  food  editors’  needs 
for  soliil  basic  information. 

Gettinjr  that  information  or  re- 
portint?  expertise  doesn’t  come  eas¬ 
ily.  Many  foo<l  editors  are  confused 
about  what  their  job  really  is.  Re¬ 
cipe  editor’?  Consumer  reporter’? 


(Carol  DeMaslers  is  chairperson  of 
the  Newspaper  Food  Kdilors’  .\dvis- 
ory  Committee.) 


Carol  DeMasters 


Feature  editor  or  writer’?  Investijja- 
tive  reporter? 

Many  food  editors  are  frustrated 
trying  to  do  all  of  these  jobs.  .\nd  do 
them  well. 

Actually  he  or  she  should  be  all  of 
these — providing  food  features  that 
hit  a  balance.  If  he  or  she  isn’t, 
there’s  a  reason  why  and  food 
editors  and  their  editors  and/or 
manafrinf?  editors  should  work  to- 
frether  to  find  the  answer  so  con¬ 
sumers  aren’t  cheated  out  of  the 
food  news  they  need  to  cope  with  the 
food  marketplace  today. 

Complaints  of  editors 

Often  heard  complaints  from  food 
editors  are  these:  “How  can  I  spend 
the  time  1  should  on  consumer 
stories  when  recipes  for  a  2(5  pajje 
weekly  section,  answering?  the  calls 
and  letters  and  occasional  testinjf, 
take  all  of  my  time?”  “1  don’t  have 
the  backjrround  for  consumer  food 
reportinj;  and  besides.  I’m  not  in¬ 
terested  in  it.”  “Comparison  pricinj>: 
takes  a  lot  of  time  and  I  tjet  no  help 
with  it  or  puttiii};  out  the  section.” 
The  list  jjoes  on. 

Constant  complaininf?  on  the  part 
of  food  editors  will  accomplish 
nothinjr  if  those  complaints  are  not 
voiced  to  their  editors  and/or  man- 
a^inj;  e<litors.  .And  simply  wishinj? 
your  food  editor  could  do  his  or  her 
job  better  isn’t  enoufrh. 

Communication  betw'een  food 
editors  and  their  editors  is  vital  if  a 
food  section  is  to  provide  the  kind  of 
necessary  food  information  con¬ 
sumers  need. 

Consumers  are  search! nj;:  for  this 
kind  of  full,  balanced  food  news. 
Newspapers  should  be  there  to  pro¬ 
vide  it.  They  can  be  if  they  want  to. 


Food  reporters’ 
job  is  to  get 
shopping  data 

Hy  Marian  Burros 

M'ashinf/ton  l*ost 

The  content  of  newspaper  food 
pajres  has  been  movinf?  slowly  away 
from  an  exclusive  concern  with  re¬ 
cipes  toward  consumer  and  nutri¬ 
tion  information. 

Food  has  become  such  a  complex 
subject  because  so  much  of  it  is  no 
longer  what  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  fab¬ 
ricated,  extruded,  extended,  for¬ 
tified,  enriched,  simulated,  and 
made  up  of  unpronounceable  chemi¬ 
cals  that  mean  nothing  to  the  aver¬ 
age  shopper.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
role  of  the  newspaper  food  .section  in 
this  technolo}>:ical  ajjc  is  to  jjive 
people  enough  information  so  that 
they  have  a  fijrhtinfj:  chance  to  make 
rational  choices. 

Until  two  or  three  years  af?o  most 
of  the  information  came  from  the 
food  industry.  But  the  {joals  of  the 
food  industry  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  consumers.  Today  others 
have  information  to  offer  which  is 
often  in  conflict  with  industry’s 
point-of-view. 

The  reporter  who  wants  to  pre¬ 
sent  both  sides,  however,  needs 
more  perseverance  than  it  takes  to 
learn  how  to  make  puff  pastry.  Deal- 
inj;  with  the  federal  bureaucracy 
can  be  far  more  frustrating;  than 
trying;  to  keep  a  souffle  from  fallinj;. 

It  makes  writinj;  about  food  a 
very  stimulatinj;  job.  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  f;o  back  to  the  recipes-only 
format  aj;ain,  but  I  wouldn’t  want  to 
f;et  completely  away  from  it  either. 

Even  if  we  can’t  and  shouldn’t  live 
to  eat,  I  hope  we  don’t  ever  };et  to 
the  point  where  we  just  eat  to  live. 

• 


Hammell  purchases 

Richard  N.  Hammell,  owner  of 
Hammell  New'spapers,  Florence, 
Ala.  has  purchased  the  Ijimestone 
Reporter  in  .Athens,  .Ala.,  a  weekly 
with  8,000  circulation.  The  purchase 
also  includes  a  substantial  job  print- 
in};  operation  and  a  Sunday  shop¬ 
per.  Mitch-Faulkner,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  another  Hammell  news¬ 
paper,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  .Athens  operations.  Hammell 
Newspapers  owns  dailies  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Iowa  and  Indiana  and  a 
triweekly  at  Boaz-Albertville,  .Ala. 
and  WOVVL  radio  in  Florence,  .Ala. 
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NASA  welcomes-The  Keynote  Speaker, 
The  Honorable  Earl  L,  Butz,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  Editors  to  the  Thirty- 
Third  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference. 

Contact  communication  on  consumer  con¬ 
cerns,  workshop  seminars,  plus  question  and 
answer  sessions -stimulate  minds  to  greater 
undertanding  of  food  related  challenges. 


National  President — John  K.  Lan^ 

Chapter  Presidents  of  NASA— 1975-1976 

Dan  llutc'hins  Hrian  Duffy  'I’iniolhy  I*.  Mulrahy  John  Nelson  William  C.  Cox,  Jr. 
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Hearst  story 

( ('onti  n  Kcd  frotn  pdf/c  11) 


c<)iicc*rnt*(l  that  tlit*  chances  for  a 
fair  tiial  in  tlic  Hcarst-SLA  case 
mitrht  l)e  jeopardized  l)y  the  av¬ 
alanche  of  i)reti  ial  pul)licity. 

It  could  he  pointed  out  that  Miss 
Mearst’s  newest  and  most  famous 
lawyer  P'.  Lee  Bailey  was  insti  u- 
mental  in  workinj;  the  lejjal  defense 
for  Sam  Shei)i)ard,  freeinj;  the  doc¬ 
tor  convicteil  of  murder  in  a  cele- 
hi’ated  api)eal  case  based  on  the 
premise  Sheppard  did  not  ^tet  a  fair 
trial  because  of  undue  publicity. 

Waterjrate  Special  Prosecutor 
Leon  .laworski  said  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Nixon  would  never 
have  been  able  to  he  hroujrht  to  trial 
because  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
I)rejudicial  publicity  sui'roundinj>: 
the  issue. 

When  Lee  Bailey  held  his  first 
press  conference  Septemhei’  .‘tO,  he 
said  the  trial  “probably  will  not 
start  until  next  year.”  He  said  he 
did  not  think  it  would  he  difficult  to 
^et  a  fair  trial  for  her. 

.•\sked  about  the  release  of  .Miss 
Hearst’s  taped  conversations  and  of 
the  items  seized  at  her  ai)artment, 
Bailey  said:  “Well,  1  suppose  if  we 
lived  in  a  steiile  world  it  would  be 
nice  to  jrive  the  j)ress  nothinjr-  I 
would  he  afraid  of  such  a  world.  It’s 
just  the  price  we  have  to  pay.” 

While  another  installment  to 
“The  Inside  Story”  of  Patricia 
Heai'st  is  hein>r  readied  by  Rollin}; 
Stone  for  printiiif;  in  St.  Louis  under 
armed  truard  at  the  .Mid-.4merica 
Printing  Co.,  the  authors  of  the  first 
installment  are  arjruinfr  in  print 
with  Jack  Scott,  who  is  finjrered  by 
the  press  as  the  source  of  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Examiner  had  reported  Sep 
tern  he  i‘  29  that  Kohn  and  Weii’  wei’e 


criticized  by  Scott  as  havinjr  re¬ 
ceived  their  information  while  pos- 
in}>:  as  investif^ators  foi-  lawyer 
.Michael  Kennedy.  Kennedy  called 
Scott  a  “liar”  in  print  October  1. 
Kennedy  said  Kohn  and  Weir  col¬ 
laborated  w'ith  Scott  on  a  hook  pro- 
l)osal  submitted  to  John  Simon  at 
.McOraw-Hill  and  on  an  article. 

Simon  acknowled^tul  meetintj 
with  Weir  and  Kohn  about  a  hook  on 
the  SL.\  and  said  there  were  discus¬ 
sions  about  protecting;  Scott  as  a 
source  of  information  foi'  the  hook 
I)roposed  by  the  other  two. 

Scott  has  told  the  press  that  the 
Rolling;  Stone  aiticle  was  “a  crass, 
sensationist  attempt  to  capitalize 
on  our  close  relations,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  discredit  Patty  Hearst  and 
her  defense.” 

Kohn  and  Weir  have  reportedly 
told  the  press  they  would  };o  to  jail 
rather  than  reveal  the  source  of 
their  article. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Fea¬ 
tures  made  a  proi)osal  to  Rolling; 
Stone  this  week  for  rij;hts  to  syndi¬ 
cate  the  Patty  Hearst  articles 
around  the  world  because  the  Times 
feels  thev  are  “news”  and  “would 
sell.” 


Naming  names 

(Continued  fri>in  pnpe  Hi) 


stories  mean  little  to  them.  Of 
course  there  are  some  exceptions,  as 
food  editors  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Isabelle  Buncher,  women’s  editor, 
(idleshii r<f  (Ill.)  Ref/ister-Mdil — Her 
instructions  are  not  to  use  brand 
names  or  firm  names  except  where 
there  are  special  promotions  that 
require  identification  (i.e.  the 
Pillshury  BakeofO. 

June  Gallaj;her,  food  editor,  .A/<- 
rord  (Ill.)  />C(»cou-.\V«’.s* — .\11  names 
are  eliminated.  Generic  terms 


|P"4  Important  Reasons  Why^ 

ERIE,  P 

’Cl. 

1 

1  A  billion  $  market  should  be  a  part  of  your  1 

1  marketing  strategy.  Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did.  I 

(Drie  (Times -News 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO  .  12th  &  Sassolros  St>.  ,  Ene.  Pa  ,  16501 
Reoresented  bv  Story  S.  Kelly  Smith.  Inc 

(cereal,  bread,  canned  t;oods,  etc.) 
only  in  stories  and  captions.  ex¬ 
ception  would  be  a  cookbook  j)ub- 
lished  by  a  manufacturer  which  re- 
(luired  a  newspaper  reader  to 
purchase  the  book  throuf;h  the  mail 
or  at  a  bookstore. 

Joanne  Will,  food  e<litor,  Cliicdj/o 
Trilidne — Names  are  used  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  never  in  recipes.  Sources 
on  hard  news  stories  are  credited. 
No  names,  except  j;eneric,  in  cap¬ 
tions.  “It’s  a  judj;ment  matter,”  she 
said. 

Barbara  Ladd,  food  editor,  Ar- 
lid(/foii  Heights  (III.)  Herdld — No 
brand  names  used  unless  it’s  the 
only  brand  on  the  market  and  needs 
the  name  for  identification  as  to 
what  the  product  is.  Credits  are 
Kiven  for  photos  of  manufacturer’s 
kitchens. 

Sherry  Weiler,  food  editor,  Kdn- 
kdkee  (Ill.)  Jonrudl  —  Nothinj;  in 
stories  or  captions.  It’s  an  editorial 
policy.  Comi)any  mif;ht  be  quoted 
dependinj;  upon  the  nature  or  im¬ 
portance  of  the  story. 

Jean  Byram,  Dduville  (Ill.) 
Coin  diercidl-XeiVK — Generic  terms 
entirely,  except  special  promotions. 
.Manufacturers’  names  with  hard 
news  or  consumer  pieces. 

Dorothy  Cryder,  women’s  editor, 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-Xeies — General 
mentions  names  once  in  a  story. 
Caption  mention  depends  on  what 
photo  portrays.  A  matter  of  man- 
aj;ement  judf;ment. 

(3arol  De.Masters,  food  editor, 
Milwddkee  (Wis.)  Seiititnd — No  use 
of  brand  names  in  recipes  or  re¬ 
leases.  Source  name  is  run  in  stories 
about  companies  expoundinj;  on  use 
of  certain  foods.  “Conditions  alter 
policy  sometimes,”  she  said. 

• 

Tingue  Brown  to  sell 
Goodyear  products 

Tinjrue  Brown  &  Company  has  be¬ 
come  a  full-line  distributor  of 
Goodyear  >;raphic  arts  products  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Tinf;ue  Brown,  suppliers  of  press 
blankets  for  years,  will  sell  and 
service  the  Goodyear  line  of  letter- 
press  and  offset  blankets  throu{;h 
its  sales  network  throut;hout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Based  in  Eni;lewood,  N.J.,  Tinj;ue 
Brown  also  maintains  sales  offices 
in  Forest  Park,  Ill.,  .Atlanta  and  Los 
.•\n};eles. 

Goodyear  manufactures  a  full  line 
of  {rraphic  arts  products  includ- 
inj;  the  Monarch  compressible 
sticky-back  packing  blanket,  draw- 
sheets,  and  offset  blankets. 
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Are  their  best  friends 
their  worst  enemies? 


Pressure  {roni  peers  can  be  a  prime  cause  ofdrinking 
problems  among  some  adolescents. 

And  as  any  teacher  knows,  it  can  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  combat. 

The  right  family  values  help  give  hoys  and  girls  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  .self- worth,  help  them  resist  the 
influence  of  the  wrong  kind  of  friends. 

And  one  way  to  discourage  irresponsibility  among 
adolescents  is  to  encourage  responsibility  among  adults. 

For  parents  of  teen-agers,  it  is  especially  important 
to  follow  this  principle: 

If  you  choose  to  drink,  drink  responsibly. 


I) l.S'f 1 1  ,LKD  .SP 1 K IT.S  (A )r N(' I L  ( ) F  'ffl K  F X ffH!)  .ST.VTPiS 
l.'iOl)  Pennsylvania  Huikling.  Washington.  D.C.  j!()()()4 


The  Linotron  303  is  an  advanced  phototypesetter, 
based  upon  our  experience  with  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  Linotron  505,  the  most  widely  used  cathode  ray 
tube  phototypesetter  in  the  world.  The  use  of  ad¬ 
vanced  CRT  technology  has  produced  a  fast,  ver¬ 
satile,  low  cost  unit.  303  is  program-compatible 
with  505  and  as  such  can  be  driven  by  existing 
software  packages  .  .  .  both  our  own  and  others. 
Many  options  are  also  available.  As  in  the  505, 
you  can  add  additional  core  and  the  appropriate 
peripherals  to  enable  the  303  system  to  handle 
your  complete  classified  job,  eliminating  the  need 
for  an  external  production  computer. 


It  Has  Everything  You  Might  Want  In  a  Phototypesetter! 

You’ve  got  to  see  it.  It’s  a  great  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  “you’ve  gotta  believe  it!”  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  an  ELTRA  Company,  P.O.  Box  82, 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plain  view,  New  York  11803. 
(516)  694-1300. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  82,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  1I80.I 

n  Send  us  more  information  about  the  Linotron  303. 

□  We  are  also  interested  in: 


Individual _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 


City _ 


State- 


Zip _  385B 


300  lines  per  minute 

4  to  72  pt.  in  Vi  pt.  increments 

Forward  and  reverse  film  leading 
in  V4  pt.  steps 

Up  to  24  grids,  each  containing 
144  characters 

i 

Instant  point  size  changes 

Fast  grid  change 

Unrivalled  typeface  library 

Base  line  jump  facility 
in  Vs  pt.  increments 

Complete  software  support 


The  303  can  form  the  heart  of  a  total  systems  package 
by  increasing  the  core  size  and  the  addition  of  various  peripherals. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  303  functions  as  a 
flexible  stand-alone  phototypesetter. 


TiKiMAS  TaI.I.AKH'O,  CO  11 1  Tol  It*  I’, 
('hicdj/o  S  u  n-Ti  nicH  and  Da  ilif 
.Vc/cs — promotcMl  to  vicejircsident- 
financc.  F’kwk  Ai.n aciii ako,  assis¬ 
tant  controllcM- — now  contiolloi-. 
Kkwktii  S(  mi  kk,  Jk.,  advanced  sys- 
tcMiis  diicctor  for  Field  Newspapers, 
the  iiarent  company,  and  Tallarico 
— elected  to  the  manajjement  hoard. 

Dfc  :(c  ^ 

IhiACKV  (’ami'Hki.i.,  chief  iiolitical 
writer,  \<islirille  (Tenn.)  littiiiwr — 
named  actiiifr  manajriii}*:  editoi-,  a 
rotatin^^:  i)osition.  Ji\i  liKWKrr,  state 
capital  reportei-,  takes  over 
Camphell’s  duties  as  political  writer 
and  Kaki.  H \kkiso\  succeeds  Ben¬ 
nett. 

*  *  ♦ 

.Makcia  .M(  Qi  kkn,  assistant  metro 
editor,  Sttertnnenfo  (Calif.)  Ilec — 
resifjne<l  to  rejoin  the  f{ iversidc 
(('alif.)  I*r<‘SK  and  Dailif  K iitcrprise, 
where  she  was  city  editor  from 
15*72-71,  as  Sacramento  correspon¬ 
dent. 

♦  ♦  * 

Huian  Bkai  i.iki',  former  siioi  tswri- 
ter.  Host  on  fie  raid — to  suh  urban 
editoi',  Woonnoek'ef  (R.I.)  ('nil. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ci.AKKN'cK  LaRocmk,  assistant  city 
editor,  Snn  .\nfonio  (Tex.)  .Wir.s  — 
promoted  to  city  editor. 


is  a  registered  trademark 
of  the  Archer  Daniels  Midland 
Company  for  Our  brand  of 
Textured  Vegetable  Protein. 


Please  don't  use  our  trademark  as  a 
generic  term  or  abbreviation. 

We  re  proud  ol  our  trademark  TVP“ 
designates  our  brand  of  textured  vegetable 
protein  TVP"  is  ttie  original  textured 
vegetable  protein  and  is  a  patented  product — 
U  S  patent  number  3.488.770 

While  there  are  many  textured  vegetable 
proteins,  there  IS  only  one  TVP"  brand  Please 
assist  us  in  seeing  that  our  trademark  is  not 
mis-used 


^ADM 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY 
Decatur.  Illtnois  62S2S 


news-people 


CuKisTi.w  .A voKUsox,  cit.v  editor, 
.\lhnnji  (Ore.)  Deniocrat-fferitid  — 
namcul  manajritiK  Eulitor,  Wnlln 
Wnlln  (Wash.)  I'nion  finlletin,  to 
succet'd  Wii.i.iAM  .\siutKY,  who  re- 
sijYiied  in  .Aujrust.  Cuaki.ks  Cochkan'k, 
Jk.,  husiiu'ss  manager,  W’illonghbif 
(Ohio)  \eini-Hernld — to  business 
maua^i'er  in  Washinjrton,  to  replace 
Bii.i.  Hkins,  who  resiKuod  in  June. 

Hi  7^  jy 

John  Kimhai.i.,  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manafrer,  Detroit  Free 
FresK — promoted  to  retail  advertis- 
injr  manager. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Wai.tkk  Wkhkk,  advertisin>r  direc¬ 
tor,  Mnxkof/ee  (Okla.)  l*hoeni.r  and 
Timex  Demoernt — elected  jiresident 
of  the  .Midwest  -Newspaper  .\dver- 
tisiiijr  .Association.  Gkokok  Locax, 
advertisinu'  manafrer.  Fort  Smith 
(.Ark.)  Sont Inee.xt  Time-x  Record — 
vicepresident;  Ji\i  Wii-comiik,  adver- 
tisinjj;  manafjer,  Itnton  Ronge  (La.) 
Morning  .\<l  I'oente  and  Stnte 
Timex — secretary-treasurer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jt’N'K  I’kakson,  composinjY  room 
sujiervistu',  Rnnix  Valle g  (Okla.) 
Dnihj  Demoernt — now  on  the  dis¬ 
play  atlvertisin^r  staff. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Stkvk  Yki.vi NtrroN,  former  copy 
editor,  C hn  m  jjn  ig n-F rhn  nn  (Ill.) 
.\e  lex  -Cnzette — named  n  e  r  a  1 

mana^rer  of  Yelvinjrton  Publications 
in  southern  Illinois.  Jaw 
BkiKs.u'HKK,  formerly  with  the  Chnr- 
lexton  (111.)  Folex  Conntg  Timex- 
Fonrier — named  editor  of  the  Max- 
eontnh  Herald,  Clinton  Conntg 
.Xeirx,  Ijchnnon  Herald,  and  Penng 
Saver,  four  of  Yelvinuton’s  publica¬ 
tions. 

*  ♦  * 

Eowaki)  (lAVi.oKi),  publisher  of  the 
Dailg  Oklahoma  n — named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Fair  of  Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma  City. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  .Amhkku,  chief  of  the  St. 
I.onix  (Mo.)  (itobe-De  moe  rat'x 
Springfield,  Ill.  bureau — named 
state  editor,  to  succeed  Stkphkn 
Scott.  Rohkkt  Skctkr,  a  reporter 
with  the  bureau,  succeeds  .Amberj;, 
son  of  the  late  Globe-Democrat  pub¬ 
lisher  Richard  .Amberjr. 

• 

Seeks  public  office 

Rube  Yelvinjrton,  publisher  of  five 
weekly  newspapers  in  southwestern 
Illinois,  has  announced  as  a  Ciindi- 
date  for  the  Republican  nominjition 
for  the  Illinois  House  of  Represen- 
tiitives.  It  will  be  A'clvington’s  first 
attempt  at  election  to  a  public  office. 


PROJECT  DIRECTOR — George  A.  Colburn.  37, 
has  been  appointed  project  director  of  Courses 
by  Newspaper  at  the  University  of  California 
Extension.  San  Diego.  Colburn  has  been  serving 
as  associate  director  and  administrator  since 
November,  1974.  The  program,  which  received 
a  grant  from  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  a  few  months  ago,  has  about  350 
newspaper  participants  and  250  college  and 
university  participants  during  the  1975-76 
school  year. 


Dental  stories  win 

Sarah  Watke,  medical  reporter  for 
the  Oreen  Hag  (Wise.)  Hrexx-Oazette, 
and  Jean  Butler,  a  Chicaf>:o  free¬ 
lance  writer,  won  first-place  honors 
in  the  newspaper  and  majira/.ine  di¬ 
visions  of  the  1975  .American  Dental 
.Association  Science  Writers  .Award 
competition. 

Mrs.  Watke  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  newspaper  division  for  a 
series  of  five  articles  entitled  “Sav- 
injr  Your  Teeth”  published  June 
8-12,  1975,  in  the  Press-Gazette.  The 
articles  discussed  ways  to  prevent 
fYum  disease  that  may  result  in 
tooth  loss.  She  described  her  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  in  learniiifr  new 
oral  hyjjiene  techniques. 

Watke  and  Butler  will  receive 
plaques  and  $1,()()()  cash  awards  at 
the  association’s  llbth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  October  2fi,  in  Chicago.  This  is 
the  10th  year  in  which  the  competi¬ 
tion  has  been  conducted  by  the  .ADA 
and  supported  by  a  fjrant  from 
Lever  Brothers  Company. 

Jamks  Edw akos,  maiititrin};  editor, 
Xewport  (R.I.)  Dailg  Xewx — retired. 
Exoch  Shkxton,  news  editor — now 
manaftiiifr  editor  and  Ei.i.iott  Stkix, 
assistiint  news  editor — promoted  to 
city  editor. 
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in  the  news 


John  Ma\ma\,  >reiieral  manager, 
l*li  illipxhii  r(f  (N'.J.)  Free  Prens  — 
named  sales  manafrer  of  the  H(ir- 
inoiiif  (X.J.)  Pre>is.  Richakd  Haki’s 
TKK,  editor  in  Phillipshurj; — now  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Morrixtoirii 
(X.J.)  Ddilj/  Record.  The  Free  Press, 
foi'inerly  owned  by  Xoijman  Tomi.in 
SON,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Record, 
was  l  ecently  sold  to  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Publishinfj;  Co. 

*  «  )ic 

PvTKiciA  .Adams,  Williamstown, 
Mass,  bureau  chief  foi‘  the  \orfh 
.\<l(fi>is  (Mass.)  Tnt nscri/tt — named 
bureau  chief  in  .Adams.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Roukkt  Eamd,  now  with  the 
Eaml)  Printiiif;  Co.  in  Xorth  .Adams. 

♦  ♦  * 

Pai'i.  Toohku,  suburban  editor, 
Tdioiton  (Mass.)  Dnilji  (ritzette — now 
on  the  news  desk  of  the  Fraoiin;/- 
h(toi  (Mass.)  M iddlene.r  Xeir.'t. 

*  *  * 

Ru  hakd  Fostkk,  manau’in^r  editor 
of  the  weekly  Ci<  oiherhnid  Lincoln 
(R.l.)  \cirs  [jcadcr — named  subur¬ 
ban  editor,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daih/ 
dazcftc.  David  .Makcds — now  with 
the  Taunton  paper  as  a  staff  repor¬ 
ter. 

3|C  ^ 

Jamks  Cakkikk,  news  editor,  .AP 
Hartford,  Conn,  bureau — now  cor- 
respontlent  in  charge  of  the  .AP 
Siou.x  Falls,  S.D.  bureau.  He  is  also 
South  Dakota  state  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Tkkkv  DkVink,  now  .AP  rejr- 
ional  membership  executive  for  the 
Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

E.  K.  Shaw,  publisher  of  the  \cic- 
ton  (Iowa)  Dailif  Xcics — elected 
KtMieral  manager  of  Shaw  Xews- 
papers  to  succeed  the  late  .Aunoi.d 
Li:nd. 

*  3|C 

Mu'HAKi,  Bosci.aik,  Athens  (Ga.) 
Ran  ncr-Herald  advertisinj;  and 
promotion  manafjt?!’ — named  retail 
advertising  manajrer,  An(/ast(t  (Ga.) 
Herald  and  Chronicle. 

Edith  Sii.i.aks,  staff  writer,  family 
section  of  the  Flint  (.Mich.) 
.Journal — named  assistant  family 
editor.  Xew  members  of  the  family 
staff  are  Ikknk  Evans  and  Ei.izahkth 
Cummins,  who  was  formerly  with  the 
paper’s  library  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Xancy  Oci.k,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Tennessee  Technolofjy  Uni¬ 
versity  newspaper — named  sports 
editor  of  the  Dijershurg  (Tenn.) 
State  Gazette,  to  succeed  Stan  Cav- 
NEss,  now  city  editor. 
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Rotating  ME  plan 
established 

The  Xashrille  Runner  announced 
the  appointment  of  chief  political 
writer  Hracey  Campbell  to  the  post 
of  acting  manajrin^  editor,  a  rotat¬ 
ing;  position. 

Under  the  rotation  plan,  a 
number  of  editors  and  reporters  will 
be  f;iven  the  opi)ortunity  to  have  a 
major  input  into  the  management  of 
the  newspaper. 

State  Capitol  reporter  Jim  Ben¬ 
nett  will  take  ovei-  Campbell’s 
duties  as  political  writer  and  j;en- 
eral  assignment  reporter  Karl  Har¬ 
rison  will  serve  with  Bennett  on  the 
Banner’s  State  Capitol  Hill  staff. 

•As  actinf;  manaj;inj;  editor, 
Campbell  will  assume  direct  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  operations  of  the 
Banner’s  newsroom,  coordinatinj; 
the  activities  of  the  newspaper’s 
city,  state  and  national  news  desks. 

Campbell  joined  the  Banner  in 
1971  from  iht'  .Jaehson  (Mississippi) 
Clarion-1  jcdtjer  where  he  bef;an  his 
journalism  career  in  19(54.  He  has 
been  the  Runner's  chief  political 
writer  for  the  past  18  months,  and 
earlier  this  year  was  named 
chaiimian-elect  of  the  State  Capitol 
Hill  Press  Corps. 


Rohekt  Hewitt,  former  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  WDXl,  Jackson,  Tenn. — now 
city  editor  of  the  .Jackson  Sun.  He 
replaces  Pete  Bikd,  now  in  the 
jrraduate  journalism  prof;ram  at 
.Xorthwestern  University. 

*  *  * 

Make  Bkuki.in,  former  reporter 
and  city  editor,  Philadelphia 
Tribune,  and  e.xecutive  editor,  I're- 
vention  maj;azine — named  a  vice- 
president  of  Rodale  Press,  Inc.,  Em- 
maus.  Pa. 

9|c  :|c 

Wii.i.iAM  Rotekt,  advertising  sales 
manai;er,  Cincinnati  Post  — 
promoted  to  retail  advertising;  man- 
a{;er  to  succeed  Ci.ifeord  Bueschek, 
w’ho  has  resigned. 


//fi/nt  fJ'J.  dPatA'.J/t. 
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Frank  Veca,  country  circulation 
manager,  Philadelphia  Iminirer, 
and  former  city  circulation  man- 
aj;er,  Tinnpa  (Fla.)  Tribune  — 
promoted  to  circulation  sales  man¬ 
ager,  a  new  position.  John  Fi  iir,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  circulation  director  in 
Philadelphia — assumes  Vef;a’s 
former  responsibilities. 

^  * 

P’.  Bryan  Wii.i.iams,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counselor  in  X.Y.C. — now  on 
the  staff  of  the  I’ublic  Relations 
Society  of  .America,  Inc.  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  member  services. 

★  *  * 

Richard  Martin,  former  editoi-, 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune  — 
named  editoi’  of  the  Kenosha  (Wise.) 
Xeirs. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  Wyman,  metro  manaf;in}; 
editor,  I' roride nee  (R.l.)  .Journal- 
Rulletin — elected  president  of  the 
Xew  Fln^:land  .Associated  Press 
.Xews  Flxecutives  .Assn.  Joseph 
.Mooney,  editor,  Sprinpfiehl  (Mass.) 
Cnion  and  Rohert  Leeney,  editor. 
Xew  Haven  (Conn.)  Xewspapers — 
elected  vicepresidents  and  Joseimi 
.M(  Gowan,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Boston  .AP 
bureau — elected  secretary  and  tre- 
asu  rer. 

*  *  * 

.Ai.vin  .Xacei.herc,  executive  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  Chieiu/o  Tribune  — 
named  financial  editor  to  succeed 
XicK  Poci.os,  who  will  become  a  full¬ 
time  financial  columnist  for  the 
paper. 

*  *  ♦ 

Cl. ARK  Hoyt — from  staff  reporter  to 
news  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald's 
Washinj;ton  Bureau,  replacinj;  Brzz 
.Merritt,  named  executive  editor  of 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eaple  and 
Reaeon. 


BLACK  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS 

"I  lound  out  thiit  some  ol  my  carriers 
had  a  iiice  little  operation  goin^  on  the 
side.  They  were  sellinR  their  surplus'  lor 
recycling.  That's  all  well  and  good,  evcc'pt 
that  somc'times  the  surplus  was  left  over' 
advertising  supplements  which  were  sup- 
(X)sc'd  to  he  inserted  by  the  carriers  when 
they  rolled  their  routes. 

"But  I  found  out  that  rollc'd  papers  are 
worthless  tor  reclamation.  Rolled  papers 
are  only  valuable  to  throw.  That's  one 
reason  I  put  in  a  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg 
System.  Not  only  hayc  I  cut  SO'T  ot  my 
carriers  on-the-job  time,  but  I  protect 
insert  invc'stment." 

The  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg  System 
collates,  (olds,  weather  wraps,  ties  and 
Bundle-Baggs  a  route's  worth  of  papers  for 
home  deliyery  1.5  to  20  times  faster  than 
hand  operations.  Call  today  for  the 
money-saving  details. 


(913)  782-2580 
P.O.  Box  10,1 
Olathe,  KS  bhObl 
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Ex-wire  editor  prepares 
daiiy  food  news  section 


Hy  Allen  (loldfin 

BcM’nie  O’Brien,  food  editor  of  the 
Holl j/ivood  (h^lu.)  Sini-Tattler  since 
Aujiust  1,  1972,  is  a  food  editor's  food 
editor. 

.\nd,  he  thorouf^hly  enjoys  his 
job — the  full  skillet — writiiifr  about 
food,  prei)arinjr  it  and,  finally, 
savorinjr  his  culinary  creations  at 
the  dinner  table. 

Before  O’Brien  took  the  food  job, 
he  was  a  wire  editor.  When  the  food 
e<litor’s  job  was  open,  O'Brien  was 
considered  as  the  lo>rical  person  for 
the  job  because  of  his  hackjrround. 

O’Brien  has  had  six  courses  in 
fTounnet  cookin^T  and  two  in  eater- 
ini;  plus  heinu:  a  frequent  co-host  at 
food  events.  He  also  has  attended 
the  Cordon  Bleu  Cookini;  School  in 
Baris. 

Formerly  the  food  section  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  recipes.  Now,  it’s 
another  story — O’Brien’s  story — 
with  a  lont;  personally  written  col¬ 
umn  and  more  food  stories  jjlus  re- 
cii)es. 

Hariy  Bowell,  Sun-Tattler  busi¬ 
ness  manairer,  said  O’Brien  had 
taken  a  minor  part  of  the  new’spaper 
and  built  it  into  a  major  section. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  ad- 
vertisini;. 

O’Brien  started  the  paper’s  first 
wine  column — carried  in  the  food 
section — which  has  been  acclaimed 
by  wine  authorities.  The  Sun- 
Tattler  now  carries  more  wine  news 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
area.  The  need  for  expert  wine  ob- 
sei  vations  and  in-depth  information 
has  been  translated  into  increased 
selective  wine  sales. 

Both  the  food  and  wine  columns 
are  rarely  straight  essay  material. 
Rather,  O’Brien  intersperses  his 
copy  with  local  happenings,  recipes 
and  names  of  jjeople  dedicated  to 
Ijood  food  and  elegant  dinini;. 

.•\s  a  result,  O’Brien’s  food  column 
is  required  readini;  in  food  classes  of 
South  Broward  Hii;h  School. 
O’Brien  has  even  had  rap  sessions 
with  the  students  and  did  a  food 
demonstration  for  them. 

Nationally  recognized,  O’Brien 
w’as  one  of  52  writers  from  news¬ 
papers  and  mairazines  to  he  invited 
to  attend  the  National  Chicken 
Cookini;  Contest  in  Little  Rock, 
.Ark.,  the  only  one  invited  from 
P^lorida. 

When  the  first  Chicken  Cookinj; 
Contest  w'as  held  in  South  Florida, 
in  1974,  officials  wanted  a  food 


editor,  a  tv  personality  and  a  home 
economics  representative.  .Althoui;!! 
the  contest  was  held  in  Miami,  Hol¬ 
lywood’s  food  editor  was  selected  as 
the  judi;e  to  represent  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

He  was  one  of  27  food  editors  in¬ 
vited  to  the  1974  New  Orleans  F'ood 
Festival. 

O’Brien  w'as  one  of  50  food  editors 
to  attend  the  last  Pineapple  Cookinj; 
Classic  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Providinir  the  widest  possible 
ranire  of  food  preparations  for  his 
readers,  O’Brien  gathers  recipes 
from  the  Caribbean,  the  Bahamas, 
South  and  Central  .America, 
Kurope,  Canada,  .Mexico  and,  of 
course,  throuirhout  the  United 
States. 

He’s  ready  at  all  times  to  peek 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  world’s  top 
chefs. 

.As  a  result  of  O’Brien’s  constant 
endeavor  to  .secure  the  best  for  his 
readers,  street  sales  of  the  Sun- 
Tattler  on  food-section-day — 
Wednesday — is  the  biirijest  of  the 
week. 

One  reader  wrote  that  she  used  to 
scan  the  food  section  quickly,  but 
now  reads  the  entire  section  closely. 

•Another  reader  wrote:  “I  think 
your  articles  are  super,  I  think  your 
recipes  are  great  and  most  of  all 
how  would  1  get  through  Wednes¬ 
day  without  you!” 

Still  another  wrote:  “I  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  your  column.  1  think  this  is  so 
smart — to  get  that  warm,  pei'sonal 
touch  into  your  pages.  More  than 
ever,  readers  will  feel  that  they 
have  a  real  friend  at  the  paper,  who 
chats  with  them  as  if  they  were  sit¬ 
ting  across  the  table.” 

This  reaction  is  widespread,  and 
everybody  is  happy,  including 
O’Brien’s  editor,  Eelward  Went¬ 
worth. 

Gaynor  .Maddox,  a  food  columnist 
for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  recently  wrote  there  are 
currently  14  men  serving  as  food 
e<litors  or  writers  on  .American 
newspapers.  In  commenting  about 
the  Hollywood  editor,  Maddox  said: 
“. . .  O’Brien  writes  knowdngly  about 
various  aspects  of  food.” 

For  the  first  time  in  31  years,  the 
Sun-Tattler  sent  its  food  editor  to 
the  National  Food  Editors’  Confer¬ 
ence,  with  results  so  fruitful  that 
sending  O’Brien  to  the  conference 
has  become  an  annual  event. 

O’Brien  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  Food  F!ditors  and  Food 


Bernie  O'Brien 


Writers  Association  and  was  one  of 
two  men  included  in  that  category. 
The  other  is  William  Rice,  executive 
food  editor  of  the  Watthinc/toii  (D.C.) 
Po.sL 

.Mail  and  telephone  calls  have 
greatly  increased  since  O’Brien  has 
taken  over  the  food  section  which  is 
a  department  of  its  own — being 
separated  from  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment. 

Four  days  a  week,  O’Brien  has  re¬ 
cipes  in  the  w'omen’s  section,  thus 
giving  readers  food  news  six  days  a 
week  w’ith  the  last  day  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  Marilyn  Hansen  of  the 
Family  Week. 

• 

Mail  order  firm 
in  Parade  sued 

The  Center  for  Public  Information 
and  its  parent  company.  Consumers 
Publishing  Inc.,  both  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  Con¬ 
sumers  Publishing,  have  been  sued 
by  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center,  N.Y.,  for  reprinting  portions 
of  a  food  stamp  program  guide  with¬ 
out  permission. 

The  guide,  which  Food  Research 
and  .Action  Center,  gives  free  to 
poor  people,  was  sold  by  Consumers 
Publishing  for  $3.50  through  ads  in 
Parade  magazine  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  last  July,  the  suit  claims. 
The  FR.AC  charges  that  the  ads 
with  the  headline,  “Taxpayers  Mak¬ 
ing  up  to  $1(5,000  a  Year  Now  Eligi¬ 
ble”  for  food  stamps  were  mislead¬ 
ing. 

The  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
which  referred  the  ad  to  the  P’ederal 
Trade  Commission  last  month  for 
investigation,  has  issued  statistics 
showing  that  as  of  July,  1974,  3  per 
cent  of  food  stamp  families  had 
gross  incomes,  before  taxes,  above 
$10,000. 
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“My  ^rrandfather  taiifjht  me  about 
food.  He  would  cook  up  a  lot  of  food, 
put  it  on  his  pushcart  and  wheel  it 
about  the  town  until  all  was  sold." 

The  foo<l  editor  of  the  Philitdcl- 
phia  hiqidrer.  Bill  Collins  was  a 
freneral  newsman  and  nijrht  city 
editor  for  14  years.  He  also  covered 
the  Vietnam  war.  F\)r  the  past  five 
years  he  has  been  turniiifr  out  the 
Inquirer’s  two  food  sections,  its 
Sunday  12-to-2()  pajre  food  section 
and  two  restaurant  columns.  He 
does  have  the  assistance  of  a  woman 
who  writes  a  daily  thrift  recipe. 


Food  pages  no  more 
a  woman’s  domain 


By  (iaynor  Maddox 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 


more  is  food  editor  ot  the 
Observer- 1)  i .s p a  fch- P res s .  N e w s - 
paper  syndicates  use  many  male 
food  and  restaurant  writers  whose 
articles  are  featured  on  pa^es  other 
than  women’s  pajres. 

Seivsddif  published  in  Garden 
City,  Lonp:  Island,  is  widely  known 
for  its  protjressive  news  policies.  -A 
University  of  Maryland  journalism 
tjraduate,  Arthur  Schwartz,  30,  is 
their  assistant  food  editor. 


Fifteen  years  ajyo  the  \ew  York  \ 
Times  made  a  man  its  food  editor.  ; 
The  women  food  editors  of  the  land  i 
were  shocked,  surprised  and  skepti¬ 
cal.  Today  Craijr  Claiborne  is  ^ 
recofjnized  throujjhout  the  world  as 
one  of  our  leadiu};  food  writers. 

The  trend  toward  usinp:  men  for 
food  and  nutrition  articles  con¬ 
tinues.  Inflation  and  depression  are 
partly  responsible.  Experienced 
jreneral  reporters  are  now  usinj; 
their  investijrative  training  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  rapidly  chaiifjinj;  food 
picture.  In  other  words,  food  news  of 
food  appears  on  other  pa^es  in  a 
newspaper  these  days  as  well  as  in 
the  women’s  or  family  spot. 

There  are  currently  about  14  men 
serving  as  food  editors  or  writers  on 
American  newspapers.  William  E. 
Rice,  .3(5,  is  executive  food  editor  of 
the  Wasliinyton  Post.  After  attend- 
inj>:  the  University  of  Virjrinia  and 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  he 
worked  for  a  time  on  the  Post  then 
left  for  two  years  in  Europe. 

“I  actually  learned  how  to  cook  at 
the  Cordon  Bleu  in  Paris.  Then  I 
went  to  southern  P’rance  and  picked 
wine  fjrapes.  After  that  I  returned 
to  Paris  and  worked  in  a  bakery.  My 
next  venture  was  runninj>:  a  wine 
and  cookery  school,”  confesses  Rice. 

“After  that,  I  returned  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the  Post’s 
food  slot.  My  ambition  was  to  put 
food  news  occasionally  on  the  front 
pa^e.  I  did.” 

Topeka  (Kun.) Journal-Capital  has 
a  man  feed  e<litor  on  it.  So  does  the 
Califor)iian  in  Fresno.  In  Seattle, 
Stan  Reed  runs  the  food  pages  of 
the  Post-1  atelligeneer  with  the 
skilled  assistance  of  a  woman. 

“P’or  years  I’ve  been  a  reporter, 
editor  and  manager.  I’ve  lived  all 
over  the  world  and  I  think  I’ve 
learned  the  kinds  of  food  people  like 
to  eat.  That’s  what  I  write  about. 
They  like  a  touch  of  foreign  flavor,” 
says  Reed,  57,  who  adds  that  his 
wife  is  a  wonderful  traveling  com¬ 
panion. 

In  Florida,  Harvey  Stein  man  sits 
at  the  Miami  Herald's  food  desk.  In 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  Bernie  O’Brien 
writes  knowingly  about  various  as¬ 
pects  of  food  for  the  Sun-Tatler. 
There  are  others  in  what  was  once 
regarded  as  strictly  women’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  Utica  (N.Y.)  Harold  Whitte- 
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As  Our  Family  Grows 
so  does  its  list 
of  achievements 


The  St.  Augustine  ^ 
^  Record  has  added  another  1 
^  laurel  to  The  Florida  Publishing 
Company  which  produces  six 
different  newspapers  for  North¬ 
east  Florida.  The  Record’s  Nov. 
23,  1974,  magazine  cover  won 
First  Prize  for  the  creative  use  of 
editorial  color  in  E&P’s  1974-75 
Color  Awards  Competition.  Con- 

kgratulations  Record.  Continue 
the  superb  job  of  serving  the  j 
w  nation’s  oldest  city.  A  I 


The  Florida  Publishing  Co 


^lotxrin^  of  ^  IVinnexi” 

The  Florida  Times-Union  Jacksonville  Journal 
The  Halifax  Reporter  The  Crescent  City  Courier-Journal 
The  Flagler  Tribune  The  St.  Augustine  Record 


Editors  urged  to  weed  out 
incompetent  reporters 


Hy  (Jerald  H.  Healey 

ThtM-e  is  need  to  admit  that  the 
credil)ility  pi'ohlem  is  a  lii^one,  that 
credihility  is  down,  reader  wariness 
is  uj),  and  tliat  unless  newspapers 
adopt  and  follow  an  intellijrently 
coneeived  plan  to  cope  with  it, 
danger  lies  ahead. 

Of  jrreat  importance  is  more  con¬ 
cern  about  the  reporter  who  is 
editorializintr  in  news  stories  than 
“we  are  about  the  jrlories  of  Water- 
jrate  and  the  capabilities  of  elec¬ 
tronic  journalism.” 

Dan-ell  Sifford,  executive  editor  of 
the  Clnirltitlc  (.\.C.)  .Vc/c.s-,  reported 
to  an  Inland  Daily  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  tlrouj)  Newspaper  Seminar  in 
('hicatro  on  more  than  a  half  year’s 
project  for  the  Associated  Press 
ManaKiiiji'  Editois  (.\PME).  His  as- 
sijrnment:  to  iliscover  how  the  press 
is  perceived  by  some  who  have  been 
major  newsmakers.  .Additionally, 
Sifford  has  sifted  throufrh  stacks  of 
newspapers  and  talked  with  many 
editoi  s  refiardini>:  press  credibility. 

•After  j>ettinj>:  his  messajre  across 
to  .■{()  chief  operating;  officers  of  In¬ 
land  groups  on  Seiitember  11  he  vis¬ 
ited  the  Indiana  University, 
Hloomintrton,  cainjius  to  repeat  his 
convictions  to  a  couple  of  journalism 
classes. 

“Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when 
our  credibility  was  shakier?”,  Sif¬ 
ford  remarked,  “not  in  my  20  years” 
and  he  spun  off  his  comments  from 
this  main  theme  as  he  sujjjjested 
that  “many  are  ijjnorinf?  us,  doubt¬ 
ing!:  us  or  laujrhinjr  at  us,”  which 
should  be  thrust  enou>>:h  for  editors 
to  hire  and  retain  reporters  who 
know  what  they  are  doinjc. 

While  newspapers  are  in  an  era  of 
chanjre  that  centers  on  new 
tech  nolofjy,  Sifford  wondered 
whether  it  should  be  a  dominant 
consideration  of  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  today. 

He  thinks  not.  He  thinks  the 
bijrjrest  chancre  sweepin}>:  newspap¬ 
ers  today  is  the  ever-present  chal- 
lenjre  from  readers,  news  sources 
and  newsmakers  who  say  they  no 
lon^rer  “believe  what  we  jirint — or  at 
least  take  it  with  a  fri’uin  of  salt — 
despite  the  divinity  some  editors 
feel  has  rubbed  off  on  them  from  the 
First  .Amendment.” 

People  are  restive 

People  everywhere  are  askinj; 
why  the  facts  aren’t  printed  and  let 
readers  make  up  their  own  minds, 
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why  isn’t  the  other  side  told,  why 
aren’t  opinions  reserved  for  the 
editorial  patre. 

.Sifford  said  when  he  interviewed 
retired  .Army  (len.  William 
Westmoreland  and  retired  U.S.  Sen. 
Sam  .1.  Ervin,  Westmoreland, 
former  chief  of  staff  and  commander 
of  military  forces  in  Vietnam,  talked 
of  how  reporters  enter  stories  with 
what  he  said  are  preconceived  ideas 
and  find  facts  that  support  only 
those  ideas.  He  talked  of  reporters 
under  orders  to  follow  a  publisher’s 
doctrine — and  of  reporters  who  are 
limited  by  their  ow-n  incompetence 
or  lack  of  understandin>;  of  what 
they  are  reporting!:. 

Westmoreland  told  Sifford  of  one 
younjr  reporter  who  interrui)ted  a 
field  officer’s  briefinp;  discussinfr  the 
movement  of  a  battalion  with  the 
(juestion,  “sir,  what’s  a  battalion.” 

Westmoreland  added  that  “by  de¬ 
finition  news  is  the  off-beat,  the 
sensational,  the  exceptional.  Repor¬ 
ters  are  trained  to  look  for  news — 
under  that  definition — on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  So  you  don’t  always 
^et  a  balanced  picture.” 

Sen.  Ervin,  sayiiifr  he  felt  he  jren- 
erally  had  been  treated  fairly  by  the 
press,  ad<led:  “What  I  see  not  so 
much  an  abuse  of  freedom  by  the 
press — outright  distortion — but 
sometimes  a  failure  to  tell  both 
sides  of  the  story.” 

Most  i)rofessions  in  this  country 
have  accreditation  procedures, 
codes  of  ethics  that  must  be  followed 
before  practice  of  the  j)rofession  is 
permitted,  said  Westmoreland, 
pressinjr  his  point.  He  told  the  Char¬ 
lotte  editor  he  was  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  press,  with  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  vast  innuence,  seemed  to  feel 
no  oblifration  to  set  down  ethics  that 
its  members  should  follow. 

Sifford  would  not  call  for  press  ac¬ 
creditation  or  codes  of  ethics  be¬ 
cause  they  wouldn’t  work  and 
shouldn’t  be  attempted.  But  he 
sufr^rested  that  Westmoreland  and 
FJrvin  have  a  point  and  he  ex¬ 
panded; 

“We  do  exercise  influence 

and  we  sometimes  do  it  in  reckless 
and  irresponsible  fashion  because 
we  don’t  know  or  don’t  care.  Or, 
even  worse,  we  deliberately  do  it, 
defend  it  and  say  we’re  doinf;  it  be¬ 
cause  the  public  needs  to  know  ‘the 
truth.’  ” 

Sifford  circulated  the  Westmore¬ 
land  and  Ervin  interviews  to  50 
editors  whose  judgment  “I  thoujrht 


I  valued.”  Their  response  was  not 
actually  what  he  had  expected.  Sif¬ 
ford  remarked:  “Did  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  shortcomi n^rs  and  express 
means  hy  which  these  be  coped 
with?” 

To  the  contrary,  they  reacted  with 
what  has  become  customary  defen¬ 
siveness,  accordinj!:  to  Sifford.  One 
said:  “Oh,  let’s  see.  If  we  had  a  code 
of  ethics  like,  say  the  bar,  then  we 
could  have  newspapermen  who  met 
the  hi}!:h  standards  if  Nixon,  Er¬ 
lich  man,  Mitchell  and  Ejril  Krojrh, 
couldn’t  we?” 

“.And  wouldn’t  that  be  a  dramatic 
element?”,  Sifford  observed. 

He  continued:  “Cloiny;  to  a  meet- 
inj;  of  so-called  bijj-time  newspaper 
editors  can  be  a  disturbinj;  experi¬ 
ence,  one  that  can  leave  you  with  a 
feeliiifr  that  today  is  a  put-on  and 
that  tomorrow  they’ll  jjet  down  to 
serious  business.  Unfortunately, 
tomorrow  rarely  seems  to  come. 

“.At  meetinfrs  editors  di.scuss  the 
threats  to  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
wonders  of  new  technolojjy,  the 
jjlories  of  Waterjjcate,  the  power  of 
the  free  press. 

“Seldom  do  they  look  into  weak¬ 
nesses,  discuss  press  incompetence, 
recruiting!:  or  reporter  problems. 
Why  look  at  the  bad,  they  seem  to  be 
sayinj?,  when  there’s  so  much  for 
which  we  can  confjratulate  our¬ 
selves. 

“Unlike  some  editors,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  lack  of  press  freedom 
will  not  destroy  the  press.  1  have  the 
feeling;  we’re  destroying  ourselves 
from  the  inside — with  our  own 
brand  of  malifynancy  which  is  our 
attitude  of  superiority,  aloofness, 
some  incompetence,  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  important  details,  a  refusal 
to  acknow’ledj!:e  our  problems  and 
work  to  solve  them  w'ith  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan.” 

Need  to  know  editors 

Sifford  said  that  if  he  were  the 
chief  operating  officer  for  a  jjroup  of 
newspapers  and  had  authority  on 
the  editorial  side  he’d  want  to  know 
his  editors  pretty  well.  He’d  want  to 
know: 

What  kind  of  people  editors  are 
hirinj;  to  write  and  edit  their  news¬ 
papers?  “We’re  not  talkinfj  about 
hirin}!:  people  who  fit  somebody’s 
code  of  ethics  or  pass  a  test  of  ac¬ 
creditation  .  .  .  but  w'e  are  talking 
about  people  who’ll  do  it  rijrht,  who 
are  honest,  objective  and  fair — and 
we’re  talking!:  about  writers  an<l 
editors  who  are  perceptive  enou>!:h 
to  recojrnize  these  people  from  the 
other  kind,  those  who  think  their  in¬ 
terpretations  of  news  stories  are 
more  important  and  siffiiificant 
(Continued  on  page  dS) 
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BILLIONS  OF  BARRELS 
OF  OIL  MAY  BE  WAITING  UNDER 
ICEBERG  ALLEY. 

WE%  MOVING  MOUNTAINS  TO  GET  IT 


Mountainous  icebergs,  as  tall  as  20-stoiy  buildings  and 
two  city  blocks  wide,  break  away  from  glaciers  in  the  Arctic  and 
stampede  down  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Anyone  with  a  drill  rig 
bobbing  in  their  p'^th  puts  30  to  50  million  dollars  on  the  line. 

But  we’re  there,  with  our  partners.  We  follow  the  icebergs 
for  miles  on  radar.  We  plot  their  drift,  pray  for  good  winds  and 
favorable  currents,  and  if  necessary,  tow  them  with  tugboats  till 
we’re  sure  they’ll  pass  out  of  range.  Then  we  drill. 

Our  exploration  program  has  just  begun  in  Iceberg  Alley. 
Canadian  surveys  estimate  a  possible  21-billion  barrel  potential. 
Although  these  estimates  have  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty,  we 
feel  the  potential  justifies  the  risk— or  we  wouldn’t  be  there. 

We  didn’t  set  out  to  move  mountains  in  the  beginning. 

But  the  days  of  cheap  and  easy  oil  are  gone. 

Almost  everywhere  we  look— Labrador,  the  Arctic,  the 
North  Sea— it’s  move  mountains,  or  do  without  the  oil. 

So  where  the  potential  is  great  and  profitable,  we  do 
what  we  have  to  do. 

You’ll  be  hearing  from  us. 


Sun  Oil  Company,  St  Davids,  Pennsylvania 


Promotion 


Newspaper  Week  takes 
back  seat  to  carriers 


Hy  Jane  Lovere 

Observance  of  Newspaper  \W“ek 
(October  5-11)  will  be  no  different 
this  year  from  any  other:  marked  by 
a  number  of  Carrier  Day  promo¬ 
tions,  by  a  few  imatrinative  educa¬ 
tional  and  advertisinj;  i)romotions, 
and,  in  many  cities,  bv  nothin>>:  at 
all. 

.Accordinjj  to  a  random  sample 
taken  this  week  of  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  across  the  country,  adverse 
economic  conditions  are  putting;  a 
slijybt  damper  on  this  year’s  celeb¬ 
ration.  The  recession  was  cited  by  a 
few  papers  for  commemorations  ab¬ 
breviated  compared  to  previous 
years.  Hut  economic  factors  were 
never  once  mentioned  by  paj)ers 
planning?  no  celebration. 

Herhaps  the  most  unusual  carrier 
pi’omotion  will  take  place  in  Char¬ 
leston,  South  Carolina,  home  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  “Yorktown.”  On  Oc¬ 
tober  10  the  .VcH’.s  Courier  and 
CoKt,  according;  to  promotion  man- 
ajrer  J.  Doufrlas  Donehue,  will  put 
“as  many  carriers  as  we  can” — 
several  100  if  possible — on  the 
Yorktown  for  a  photof^raph  “of  car¬ 
riers  on  the  carrier”  Donehue 
hopes  will  receive  nation-wide  dis¬ 
tribution.  House  ads  salutin>>:  news¬ 
paper  carriers  will  also  run  in  the 
papers  throujjhout  the  week. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  I'ow,  the 
Miuueapolix  Star  and  Miuueapolix 
Tribune  is  stajriii}?  a  “Carrier  of  the 
Year”  contest.  A  banquet  for  con¬ 
testants  and  their  parents  will  be 
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held  Octobei'  9  to  announce  the  win¬ 
ners  who  will  be  chauffeured  on  their 
routes  by  Cadillac  limousine  on  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Carrier  Day 
October  1 1.  Tod  Curtis,  supervisor  of 
circulation  promotion,  said  the  win¬ 
ners  would  also  be  featured  in  a  '4 
pajje  ad  the  11th,  and  added, “In  past 
years  we  tried  to  do  somethin); 
lar);er  but  in-paper  promotion  is  so 
hard  to  come  by.  We  have  run  lar);er 
ads  than  we  are  this  year.” 

In  Cleveland  the  Claiu  Dealer  will 
pick  two  of  its  52  “Carriers  of  the 
Week”  as  its  representatives  in  the 
Ohio  Circulation  .Manaj;ers  Associa¬ 
tion  “Carrier  of  the  Year”  contest 
later  this  fall,  and  will  run  a  full 
pa);e  photo  story  on  them  October  4. 

Commemoration  of  the  week  will 
be  centered  around  carriers  at  the 
Xeie  York'  Daihf  .Vcic.s,  too.  Accord- 
iii);  to  Bill  Clayton,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  mana);er,  a  full- 
pa);e  ad  “promotin);  the  concept  of 
carriers  as  heroes”  will  run  some¬ 
time  around  October  11.  He  is  ar- 
ranj;inj;  feature  interviews  and 
news  stories  on  carriers  with  local 
radio  and  television  stations  durin); 
Newspaper  Week  and  meetin);s  of 
carriers  and  N.Y.  Governor  Carey, 
N.J.  Governor  Byrne,  and  N.Y.C. 
Mayor  Beame  as  well. 

.Another  );overnor,  Ray  Blanton  of 
Tennessee,  is  involved  in  the 
.Wasliville  flauuer's  celebration.  .Ac¬ 
companied  by  identical  twin  car¬ 
riers,  he  has  proclaimed  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Carrier  Day  in  a 
photof;raph  that  will  run  in  the 
paper  October  11. 

.Amonj;  the  educational  promo¬ 
tions  is  a  program  called  “.A  Funny 
Thinj;  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the 
First  Edition”  to  be  held  by  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Pt'esti  October  10  at  the 
.Ad  Craft  Club.  With  F’ree  Press  );en- 
eral  mana);er  Lee  Guittar  as  mod¬ 
erator,  panelists  Neal  Shine,  who  is 
the  manasinj;  editor,  columnist 
Judd  .Arnett,  travel  eclitor  Geor);e 
Cantor,  and  reporter  Judy  Dieboldt 
will  share  humorous  anecdotes  on 
the  news  business  with  local  adver- 
tisinj;,  public  relations  and  business 
people.  The  paper  will,  in  addition, 
run  a  carrier  promotion  ad  the  week¬ 
end  of  the  loth. 

Education,  with  a  stress  on  the 
serious,  is  also  the  theme  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constit ut ion  arniJournaTu  cel- 
abration.  The  papers  have  already 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE  WITH  WHAT 
GOES  ON  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


ADVERnSING  NEWS 


{Published  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest  established  best-known  and 
largest  circulating  newspaper  in  the 
communications  industry. 


installed  a  red,  white  and  blue  re- 
volvinj;  kiosk  at  the  Lenox  Square 
Shopping  Center  in  the  .Atlanta 
.Mall  displayinj;  blow-ups  and  texts 
of  20  famous  Constitution  and  Jour¬ 
nal  front  pajres  that  ran);e  from 
Confederate  days  to  the  present. 
This  kiosk  is  jtart  of  the  papers’ 
Bicentennial  promotion,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  20-paj;e  reprint  of  the  front 
pajres  for  new  or  renewiii);  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

In  a  vein  somewhat  similar  to  the 
promotion  in  Detroit,  the  weekly 
Carbondale  (Pa.)  Miner  will  do  a  fea¬ 
ture  at  the  bejrinninj;  of  Newspaper 
Week  on  how  the  paper  is  put  to- 
);ether.  And  Newark  (Del.)  Weekly 
Post  news  editor  Blake  Wilson  plans 
to  make  a  presentation  then  to 
elementary  school  students  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  importance  of  readinj; 
newspapers  and  the  Post’s  student 
internship  prof;ram  as  well. 

The  Abe rdee n  (S.D.)  American 
News  is  planninj;  a  tie-in  with  its 
classified  advertisinj;  department 
that  week.  It  will  offer  a  family 
want  ad  (miscellaneous  and  house¬ 
hold  classifieds)  special,  seven  days, 
for  example,  for  the  price  of  three. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
and  News  will  have  a  relatively  ab¬ 
breviated  celebration,  accordinj;  to 
promotion  manaj;er  .Mary  Jo  Mar¬ 
tinez,  because  of  a  staff  cut-back. 
House  ads  will  run  in  the  paper  dur- 
inj;  the  week  and  members  of  .Mar¬ 
tinez’  department  will  visit  local 
nursing  homes  to  discuss  newspap¬ 
ers  then. 

Several  papers,  includinj;  the 
weekly  Amherst  (Mass.)  Record  and 
Today  Newspapers  of  Phoenix,  will 
mark  the  occasion  with  publication 
of  a  “canned  inspiration”  editorial. 

And,  finally,  come  the  papers  with 
no  plans  at  all:  Washington  Post, 
New  York  Times,  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  Kansas  City  (.Mo.)  Times  and 
Star,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle. 


GAME  PLAN — .About  65  food  brokers 
from  the  district  around  PittsburKh, 
Pa.,  were  hosted  to  a  “tripleheader”  at 
Three  Rivers  Stadium.  As  guests  of  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspaper  Around  Pittsburgh 
(SNAP),  the  brokers  saw  a  Pirates- 
Phillies  game,  dined  at  the  stadium’s 
.Allegheny  Club,  and  listened  to  facts 
and  figures  supporting  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  suburban  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Dan  Martini  of  .Mathews,  Shan¬ 
non  &  Cullen,  Inc.,  representative  firm 
for  the  SNAP  newspapers,  explained 
that  70  percent  coverage  is  provided  by 
SNAP  in  their  own  circulation  areas. 
Papers  making  up  the  organization  are 
the  Greensburg  Valley  News  Dispatch  in 
New  Kensington,  Indiana  Gazette,  Dit- 
robe  Bulletin,  ConnelsviUe  Courier  and 
S otn e rs et  .\nie ri can. 
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Postal  bulk  rates  pose 
threat  to  preprint  biz 


The  threat  of  competition  from 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  always 
been  a  serious  consideration  for 
newspapers.  But  accordinj;  to  one 
expert,  the  threat  is  even  more  .seri¬ 
ous  than  most  have  imajjined. 

Speakiiifr  at  the  Interstate  Adver- 
tisinj?  Manaf^ers  Association,  James 
S.  Lyon,  executive  vicepresident 
and  f^eneral  manager  of  the 
Wanhin(/ton  (Pa.)  Obxerver-Reporfer, 
revealed  that  the  Post  Office  is  in¬ 
deed  lookin>>:  at  more  competitive 
rates,  preferably  to  j>:rab  a  chunk  of 
the  newspaper  preprint  business. 

Lyon  said  that  according  to 
Angus  Macinnes  of  USPS  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  assessing  three  options.  “The 
first  is  unaddressed  mail  covering 
an  entire  zip  code  at  a  reduced  rate. 
The  second  option  is  offering  a  dis¬ 
count  for  mail  that  is  sorted  in  car¬ 
rier  walking  sequence.  The  third  op¬ 
tion  is  simplified  mail  that  is  unad¬ 
dressed,  third  class  bulk  mail.” 

According  to  Macinnes,  the 
Postal  Service  has  just  started  its 
analysis.  Prior  to  any  national  in¬ 
troduction,  all  information  would  be 


tested  before  any  service  was  of¬ 
fered. 

Under  the  proposed  services,  the 
Postal  Service  could  offer  a  highly 
reduced  price  for  mailing  preprints, 
from  .$(53  per  thousand  to  only  $48. 

Lyon  warned  “.  .  .  if  the  renewed 
effort  for  direct  mailing  by  the  use 
of  listings  that  do  not  attempt  to  use 
name,  but  do  get  to  all  box  holders 
and  all  stops  in  a  zip  code  is  a  fact, 
you  newspaper  people  might  find 
that  the  big  retailers  could  be  mix¬ 
ing  their  budgets  to  include  this 
procedure  in  a  much  more  .serious 
way. 

“If  it  happens,  newspapers  could 
lose  their  present  insert  business 
and,  in  some  cases,  lose  some  of  the 
black  and  white  ad  copy  as  well,”  he 
added. 

He  predicted  that  retailers  would 
be  keeping  “fluid  insofar  as  their 
years’  budgets  are  concerned  and 
doing  much  more  in  the  way  of  ad¬ 
justments  on  a  quarterly  basis  in¬ 
stead  of  the  old  annual  basis.” 

Lyon  also  said  that,  according  to 
one  of  his  sources,  the  Post  Office 


marketing  people  have  already  gone 
to  all  the  big  retailers  to  pitch  their 
$48  per  thousand  package. 

“To  many  of  you,  preprints  have 
been  a  way  of  life  and  may  continue. 
But,  if  you  have  your  newspapers  in 
the  mails,  the  costs  have  to  go  up.  If 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  big  re¬ 
tailers  get  together  on  this  new  flat 
price  for  total  zip  coverage,  perhaps 
all  of  you  could  see  fewer  skids  of 
preprints  coming  in  the  back  door  as 
well  as  total  lines  and  dollars  for 
display  space  seriously  reduced,”  he 
said. 


Cigarette  ads  hide 
warning,  doctor  says 

The  American  Cancer  Society’s 
top  medical  advisor  has  accused  to¬ 
bacco  companies  of  obscuring  the 
required  label  in  cigarette  ads 
which  warns  of  the  health  dangers 
in  smoking. 

Dr.  Arthur  1.  Holleb,  in  an  edito¬ 
rial  concluding  the  latest  issue  of 
C(/-4  Ca)icer  Journal  for  Clinicians, 
asserts  that  the  cigarette  warning 
label  “has,  by  considered  design, 
virtually  disappeared  into  the  total 
copy  of  each  carefully  arranged 
page  of  costly  advertising.” 


Our  Executive  Recruiters  Specialize 
in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


For  over  ten  years,  we  have 
saved  our  clients  valuable  time 
confidentially  exposing  their 
opportunity  to  more  potential 
candidates  than  they  could 
locate  in  any  other  way.  Our 
clients  find  the  use  of  an  outside 
recruiter  is  the  easiest  way 
possible  to  solve  a  troublesome 
management  problem. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the 
right  individual  in  your 
General  Management,  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical, 
Circulation  and  Editorial  areas, 
call  (312)  693-6171  for  a 
no-obligation  and  confidential 
discussion  of  our  services. 


Fred  Harms 


Carl  Younq 

VICE 

PRESIDENT 


Mike  Walker 


Bill  Davis 


Ron  Curtis  Q  Company 
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Advertising 


Non-discrimination  code 
adopted  for  housing  ads 


111  rosponsi*  to  an  FHI  investij>a- 
tion  into  alloyed  sex  discriinination 
in  lioiisiny  advertising,  the  St. 
l‘vt<‘ rshii  r<i  Tiincx  &  Kceii  iin)  Iiidc- 
prndriif  have  both  adojited  a  policy 
prohiliitiny  the  preference  of  men  or 
women  in  classifietl  ads. 

.\nnounced  September  K!  by 
EuyiMie  ('.  I’atteison,  etlitor  and 
pulilisher  of  the  Times  I’lihlishiny 
(’o.  <he  new  policy  follows  federal 
la'  'eyardiny  such  ads. 

'  investiyation  rejiorted  Sept. 
Id  the  Independent,  resulted  in 
at  ist  eiyht  phone  calls  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  complained  about 
FMl  ayents’  calls. 

Law  violation  cited 
.Accordiny  to  the  1  nde|)endent, 
ayents  had  called  some  advertisers, 
<|uestioniny  them  and  informiny 
them  that  their  ads  were  in  “viola¬ 
tion  of  federal  law.”  The  ItXlS  Fair 
llousiny  .Act  prohibits,  housiny  dis¬ 
crimination  based  on  sex,  race  or  re- 
liyion. 

The  investiyation  appears  to  be 
part  of  an  attack  launched  on  .June 
2-*  when  .Assistant  .Attorney  (len- 
ei  .1  J.  Stanley  I’ottinyer  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .lustice’s  Civil  Riyhts 
division  warniny  91  publishers  of 
other  newspapers  of  the  recently 
added  sex  disciimination  clause  of 
the  act. 

He  wrote  that  the  law  “now  pro¬ 
hibits  the  publication  of  housiny 
advertisements  on  behalf  of  land¬ 
lords  which  indicate  a  preference 
based  on  sex.  such  as  those  most 
commonly  found  under  the  fur¬ 
nished  apartments  and  furnished 
rooms  columns  of  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  of  newsi)apers.” 

The  lettei-  also  requested  that  the 
publishers  take  affirmative  action 
l)y  announciny  that  all  housiny  ads 
should  comply  with  the  law  itself. 

In  reply  to  both  the  letter  and  re¬ 
cent  investiyation  tactics,  publisher 
.John  H.  Lake  accused  the  bureau  of 
harassment  and  said  the  federal 
yovernment  was  tryiny  to  “briny 
newspa|)eis  to  their  knees"  by  re- 
duciny  revenue. 

Lake  also  denied  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  a  lettei-  to  I’ottinyer.  He 
wrote,  “There  is  no  basis  for  this 
with  the  rare  exception  where  a  lit¬ 
tle  old  lady  may  be  tryiny  to  rent  a 
room  or  a  yaiaye  apartment.  In 
total  ad  units  or  linaye,  these  excep- 
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tions  would  represent  well  less  than 
one  jiei-  cent." 

The  housiny  act  exempts  those 
advertisers  with  less  than  four 
units  to  take  care  of  such  situations. 

Lake  added  that  “So  many  thinys 
are  yoiny  on  riyht  now  involviny 
newspapers  and  the  federal  yov¬ 
ernment.  It  isn’t  all  that  farfetched 
that  perhaps  this  is  a  way  hu  au- 
crats  think  they  can  briny  newspa¬ 
pers  into  line.  Possibly  it  is  part  of  a 
yrand  scheme.  What  more  insiilious 
way  could  they  briny  newsjiapers  to 
their  knees  than  start  choppiny  at 
their  revenue?  We  must  have  our 
revenue  to  yive  us  the  freedom  we 
need.” 

The  investiyations,  first  reported 
to  the  newspapers  by  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers,  has  been  confirmed  by 
.Sjiecial  .Ayent-in-Charye  Fi  ancis  M. 
.Mullen  Jr. 

.Accord! ny  to  one  FBI  phone  call 
i-c  ipient,  an  ayent  had  telephoned 
t<  uestion  her  about  one  of  the  ads 
s  .*  had  placed.  “When  he  said  he 
was  the  FBI  I  nearly  died,”  said 
.Mrs.  .Ann  Farmer.  “He  didn’t  tell  me 
his  name.  He  just  said  ‘This  is  the 
FBI  ami  anythiny  you  say  can  be 
used  ayainst  you  in  a  criminal 
court.’  ’’ 

Mass,  ad  tax  cues 
industry  protest 

•A  jiroposed  5^  tax  on  advertisiny 
sales  in  Ma  uichusetts  has  drawn  a 
wave  of  piote-t  includiny  petitions 
siyned  by  mor^  than  2,000  advertis¬ 
iny  employees  of  the  state. 

The  tax  proposed  by  Governor 
Dukakis  is  heiny  criticized  by  ad 
proponents  as  a  serious  burden  that 
miyht  affect  the  consumer  and  the 
state’s  unemployment  rate. 

Paul  McDermott,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  .Ad  Club,  presented 
the  .Massachusetts  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  with  the  petitions. 

■Advertisiny  in  the  state  is  $100 

lillion  business  annually,  he  said. 

ther  speakers  at  the  meetiny  held 
Sept.  22  criticized  various  aspects  of 
the  s  es  tax  includiny  its  leyality. 

.Aci  -diny  to  Richai'd  A’.  Lombar¬ 
di,  Boston  ayency  chief,  “It  is  un¬ 
fair,  discriminatory  and  possibly  il- 
leyal  ...  If  the  advertishiy  budyet  is 
reduced  by  five  percei  that  reduc¬ 
tion  will  he  reflect*.  in  hiyher 


Coupon  ad  drive 
saturates  state 

Usiny  the  “Coupons  .Make  Cents" 
theme,  the  M il n'didcet’  Jounutl  lA- 
Senfitud  yeneral  advertisiny  de¬ 
partment  and  a  .Milwaukee  broker- 
aye  firm  have  developed  an  innova¬ 
tive  newspai)er  advei-tisiny  proy- 

1- am  channeliny  manufacturers’  dol¬ 
lars  into  creative,  resultful  local  ad¬ 
vertisiny. 

The  Milwaukee  papers  announced 
that  the  hrokeraye  firm,  Thompson- 
Clark-Gerritsen  Co.  asked  their 
principals  to  combine  their  sales 
promotion  dollars  for  maximum 
effectiveness.  The  result  was  a 

2- paye  spread  featuriny  coupons  on 
12  yrocery  store  products. 

Tie-in  material 

The  ad  was  desiyned  by  the 
Joui-nal/Sentinel  creative  adverti.s- 
iny  service  department  and  ap- 
l)eare<l  October  1  in  the  2  papers. 
.Also,  14  other  new-spapers  throuyh- 
out  Wi.sconsin  and  Upper  Michiyan 
ran  the  ad. 

.Alony  with  the  saturation  new's- 
pai)er  ad  proyram,  the  hi'okeraye 
firm  provided  in-store  material, 
window  banners,  tie-in  ad  slicks  and 
other  sales  aids. 

Reaction  to  the  “Coui)ons  Make 
Cents”  proyram  has  been  most 
favorable  from  principles  and  the 
i-etail  trade.  .As  a  result,  plans  are 
already  underway  to  repeat  the 
proyram  with  a  .schedule  of  news¬ 
paper  ad  insertions  thi-ouyhout  the 
year. 


costs”  of  advertised  products. 

Even  the  necessities  of  life  would 
be  affected,  Lombardi  said,  “be¬ 
cause  food  stores  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  advertisiny.”  Presently 
Hawaii,  New  Mex'-’O  and  .Arizona 
are  the  only  states  ith  laws  similar 
to  the  one  proposed  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Lombardi’s  attack — a  departure 
from  most  ad  philosophies  wdiich 
claim  the  cost  of  advertisiny  does 
not  necessarily  dictate  price 
inci-ease.s — was  met  with  at  least 
one  hopeful  note. 

Sen.  Frederic  W.  Schlosstein  men¬ 
tioned  an  alternative,  the  removal 
of  tax  exemptions  on  certain 
machinery  and  equipment  used  now- 
by  media.  • 

Wins  Alger  award 

.A  1975  Horatio  .Alyer  .Award  will 
be  pre.sented  October  17  to  .Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive,  Gannett  Co.  Xeuharth’s  first 
new'spaper  job  earned  him  12  cents 
a  week  profit  as  a  cari-ier  boy  in  his 
native  South  Dakota. 
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4th  generation  typesetter 
‘Laser’  to  debut  in  1976 


coniMUMit  ill  till*  iH'wspapiM’  industry 
the  past  few  years  over  the  dehut  of 
a  “Laser  Typesetter".  Since  ihTl 
certain  newspaper  groups  and  intli- 
viduals  liave  witnessed  denion'stra- 
tions  hy  a  jire-prodnction  unit  and 
now  tlie  new  owner  of  the  laser 
tyiiesettintr  system,  Dynio  tiraphic 
Systems,  lias  indicated  shiimients  of 
the  units  in  early  IDTd. 

Prior  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Photon  organization  hy  Dynio  In- 
dustiies.  the  laser  typesetter  con¬ 
cept  was  under  development  hy 
(Jrant  T.  .Morj>an  and  a  number  of 
Photon  collea}>ues  at  the  Florida, 
research  and  development  installa¬ 
tion. 

Dynio  Industries  purchased 
Photon  in  .-Xpidl  of  IbTo  and  formed 
with  Star  (Iraphic  Systems  a  new 
company  called  Dynio  (Iraphic  Sys¬ 
tems.  .Morgan,  Dymo’s  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  enji'ineerinn-,  several  former 
staff  memhers  and  the  laser  unit 
were  transferred  to  the  new  com- 
panv  headquarters  in  Wilmiiifrton, 
Mass. 

The  generation  of  phototypeset¬ 
ters  that  are  currently  heiny;  de¬ 
veloped  and  introduced  center  on 
CRT  (cathode  ray  tube)  technolojjy. 
This  technique  of  settinu’  type  (CRT) 
elicits  the  question,  “Is  there  a  need 
for  a  laser  typesetter  at  this  time”? 

Only  the  industry  can  answer  the 
question  but  in  the  evolutionary  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “Total  Systems 
.Apjiroach",  the  laser  typesetter  will 
undoubtedly  play  a  role.  The  advent 
of  full  pafre  (non-}>:raphics  or  full 
fji'aphics)  layout  systems,  and  the 
development  of  cost  acceptable 
lilates  for  laser  ima^iin^  will  proba¬ 
bly  accellerate  the  adoption  of  the 
new  laser  typesetting  approach. 

Before  describinfj,-  the  system  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Dynio  unit 
previously  called  the  PT.M-IOOO  has 
been  re-desijrnated  the  Dynio  Laser 
Composer-lOOO  (DLC-IOOO).  When 
cost  acceptable  plates  for  laser  im- 
ayinf;-  are  present,  then  the  other 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  laser 
typesettiiifi:  system  will  come  into 
focus — such  as  direct  writinf>-  on  a 
plate. 

The  followiiifi’  system  description, 
althoufili  semi-technical  in  natui-e, 
is  presented  as  a  basic  e.xplanation 
of  the  DLC-lbOO  system. 

Why  a  laser  typesetter? 

In  the  fjraphic  arts  industry,  cost 
effectiveness  of  all  capital  equip- 
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ment  is  becominy:  increasiny:ly  im¬ 
portant.  The  Dynio  Laser  ('omposer 
is  a  fourth  yeneration,  diyitally  con¬ 
trolled  typesettei'  that  uses  a  laser 
as  a  liyht  source.  Its  primary  prom¬ 
ise  is  that  it  offers  a  combination  of 
full  paye,  direct  neyative  coni|)osi- 
tion.  IhOO  Ipni  speed  and  hiyh  accu¬ 
racy  at  low  cost.  The  simplicity  and 
reliability  of  the  laser  typesetter 
purjiorts  to  offei'  service  and 
maintenance  advantayes  over  more 
complex  third  yeneration  units. 

The  use  of  a  laser  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  easily  expose  a  full  newspaper 
paye  without  the  complexities  and 
compromises  inherent  in  some  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  yeneration  devices. 
For  example,  the  laser  unit  does  not 
have  the  difficulties  at  a  100-pica 
field  which  have  appeared  with  CRT 
devices,  .\dditionally  the  laser  of¬ 
fers  a  low  cost  means  of  estahlishiny 
a  hiyh  accuracy,  low  distortion  re- 
cordiny.  The  future  laser  costs  will 
pi’obahly  improve  at  more  rapid  rate 
than  other  technoloyies. 

The  DLC-IOOO,  in  its  present  form, 
exposes  all  currently  available 
foimis  of  output  media — 
phototypesettiny  film,  stabilization 
and  RC  paper.  .Additionally  the  unit 
is  capable  of  exposiny  direct  neya¬ 
tive  materials  and  dry  silver  paper 
and  film.  Its  desiyn  characteristics 
are  such  that  the  laser  exposure  il¬ 
lumination  can  be  increased  20,()()0 
times. 

What  is  a  laser? 

Laser  is  an  acronym  for  liyht 
amplification  by  stimulated  emis¬ 
sion  by  radiation. 

.A  laser  is  a  device  that  converts 
eneryy  into  a  hiyhly  intense  and 
narrow  beam  of  visible  liyht  or  elec- 
tromaynetic  radiation.  Essential  to 
this  conversion  process  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  source  of  eneryy,  an  ac¬ 
tive  laser  material,  an  optically  res¬ 
onant  cavity  and  a  means  by  which 


the  external  eneryy  source  can 
“pump”  or  excite  the  laser  material. 

When  sufficient  eneryy  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  material,  its  charac¬ 
teristics  chanye  and  it  becomes  an 
amplifyiny  medium.  The  optical  cav¬ 
ity  with  hiyhly  reHective  coatinys 
placed  on  the  ends  provides  feed¬ 
back  and  the  system  oscillates.  The 
output  is  an  intense,  monochroma¬ 
tic,  coherent  and  hiyhly  directional 
beam  of  liyht  or  electromaynetic 
eneryy. 

Since  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Mai  man 
first  demonsti'ated  a  workiny  laser 
in  191)0,  the  invention  has  been  host 
to  many  commercial  applications. 
Its  properties  as  a  liyht  source  are 
now  beyinniny  to  find  many  useful 
applications  in  the  (Iraphic  .Arts 
field.  The  Photon  laser  development 
of  1972  demonstrated  laser’s  capa¬ 
bility  to  illuminate  characters  on  a 
rotatiny  disc  typesettiny  unit.  The 
present  DLC-IOOO  differs  from  this 
in  that  the  characters  have  no 
photoyraphic  master,  but  are  yen- 
erated  or  “painted”  by  a  series  of 
sti'okes. 

Duriny  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
laser  proyress  thei’e  has  also  been 
substantial  proyress  in  the  acces¬ 
sories  used  with  lasers.  One  such 
device  that  the  DLC-IOOO  relies 
upon  is  the  acoustic-optic  beam  de¬ 
flector.  This  component  is  used  to 
both  mo<lulate  the  laser  beams  as 
well  as  position  it. 

The  acousto-optic  cell  is  con¬ 
structed  of  a  Piezoelectric  crystal  to 
yenerate  ultrasonic  waves  to  an 
elasto-optic  crystal.  Liyht  rays 
passiny  throuyh  the  crystal  are  ap¬ 
proximately  parallel  to  the  acoustic 
wave  fronts  and  are  diffracted  by 
the  phase  yratiny  formed  by  the 
acoustic  waves. 

Fourth  yeneration  phototypesetter 

.As  the  first  of  the  4th  yeneration 
devices,  the  DLC-IOOO  offers  the  fol- 
lowiny  important  specifications: 

•  Input:  Maynetic  tape,  paper 
tape  and/or  host  computer. 

•  Speed:  lOOO  newspaper  lines/ 
minute. 


(Continued  on  page  idli) 


Desiyn  features  of  the  Dymo  Laser  Composer 

•  Characters  have  no  photoyraphic  master  as  in  earlier  Photon 
unit.  The  characters  are  now  yenerated  or  “painted”  by  a  series  of 
strokes. 

•  Laser  system  permits  cost  effective  and  timely  column  yeneration 
capability  plus  ability  for  adaptation. 

•  Input — paper  tape,  stand-alone,  (5  or  8  level;  maynetic  tape, 
stand-alone,  9  channel,  8()()0  bpi  (bits  per  inch)  standard  or  1600  bpi 
optional. 

•  When  cost  acceptable  plates  for  laser  imayiny  are  present,  the 
laser  typesetter  has  the  capability  to  write  on  a  plate. 
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LASER  COMPOSER  DLC-1000  SYSTEM  FLOW 


Laser 

(Conti lilted  front  pnge  dJAt 


•  Font  Capacity:  Approximately 
300  fonts  of  up  to  128  characters  per 
disc  .  .  .  up  to  4  discs  per  unit. 

•  Size  Ranjre:  5  throu>rh  72  point 
standard,  characters  over  r'on  spe¬ 
cial  order. 

•  Idne  Lenfjth:  100  picas  (16.6") 
maximum. 

•  Scan  Frequency:  640  lines/inch. 

•  Output  Media:  .\11  traditional 
tyi)esettinjr  films  and  paper,  dry 
silver,  direct  nejrative  film. 

The  minimum  confifruration  of 
the  unit  is  a  slave  version  without 
an  auxiliary  input  other  than  the 
cable  to  the  host  copy  processing: 
computer.  It  is  an  intejrral  part  of 
the  desijrn  that  only  an  expansion  of 
memory  and  operations  console,  to- 
grether  with  a  local  data  entry  de¬ 
vice,  would  provide  stand-alone 
capability  for  host  computer  back¬ 
up. 

The  unit  has  resident  of  all  the 
parameters  and  features  needed  to 
compose  an  entire  newspaper  pagre 
directly  on  a  neg:ative,  including: 
log:otypes,  halftones  and  line  work. 
Thus,  the  unit  provides  cost  effec¬ 
tive,  timely  column  g:enerating: 
capability  in  addition  to  the  ability 
for  adaptation  to  advances  pointed 
toward  full  pag:e  g:eneration  as  they 
occur  in  the  remainder  of  the  com¬ 
posing:  system. 

Component  description 

Under  control  of  a  Central  Pro¬ 
cessing:  Unit  (CPU'  aiid  its  resident 
prog:ram,  the  r»LC-1000  responds  to 
input  data  from  several  sources 
such  as  paper  tape,  mag:netie  tape  or 
a  host  copy  processing:  system,  as 
well  as  parameters  that  may  set  on 
the  operator’s  console.  The 
minimum  memory  capability  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  CPU  includes  the 
input  data  buffer,  housekeeping: 
j)rog:ram  and  font  memory  org:ani- 
zation  tables.  In  the  case  of  a 
stand-alone  version  this  CPU  mem¬ 
ory  would  also  contain  character 
width  tables,  as  well  as  the  format¬ 
ting:  and  line-ending:  decision  pro- 
g:rams  similar  to  that  found  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  g:eneration  photo¬ 
typesetter,  such  as  the  Pacesetter. 
In  the  case  of  the  stand-alone  con- 
fig:uration  of  the  DLC-1000  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  slave  unit,  it  would  be 
typical  to  find  added  memory  for 
these  functions,  as  well  as  a  more 
complex  operator’s  console  to  en¬ 
able  manual  control  over  key 
typesetting:  parameters,  such  as 
line  leng:th,  type  style,  point  size 
and  leading. 


Whether  stand-alone  or  slave  con¬ 
figuration,  the  operator’s  console 
has  a  16-character  plasma  display 
panel  to  indicate  current  operating 
status  and/or  operator  messages 
from  the  input  data  stream.  Many  of 
the  systems’  service  diagnostics 
also  use  this  display  to  communi¬ 
cate  faults  or  successful  tests. 

The  CPU  controls  as  many  func¬ 
tions  as  possible  simultaneously  to 
maximize  productivity.  P’or  exam¬ 
ple,  processing  of  a  line  of  text  may 
be  overlayed  with  the  advance  of 
the  output  media. 

The  primary  function  of  the  disc 
storage  unit(s)  is  to  store  the  com¬ 
pressed  shape  information  for  the 
battery  of  resident  fonts.  .Addition¬ 
ally,  the  disc  storage  unit  will  hold 
the  operating  programs  and  diag¬ 
nostic  routines  that  the  CPU  may 
call  into  its  memory.  The  capability 
exists  for  the  disc  storage  unit  to 
hold  data  to  facilitate  vertical  jus¬ 
tification,  generation  of  halftones 
and  the  like.  The  fonts  are  stored 
each  in  their  given  size  in  order  to 
relieve  the  composer  of  the  cost  and 
complexity  of  scaling  hardware  and 
place  this  burden  on  the  typeface 
generation  computer. 

So  that  rapid  access  is  allowed  to 
the  font  shape  information,  a  font- 
memory,  in  addition  to  the  memory 
associated  with  the  CPU,  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  most  current  fonts  in 
use.  The  number  of  fonts  held  in  this 
memory  varies  with  the  complexity 
of  the  shapes  and  the  sizes  of  the 
type.  For  straight  text  applications, 
3  to  5  fonts  might  be  resident  for  a 
16K  configuration.  The  CPU’s 
housekeeping  program  insures  that 
as  new  fonts  are  called  for  that  are 
not  in  the  font  memory,  its  memory 
is  reallocated  efficiently.  It  also  in¬ 
sures  that  the  new  font(s)  overlays 
the  least  important  old  font(s).  The 
basic  font  memory  size  is  such  that 
most  classified  ad  columns  can  be 


generated  without  severe  speed  loss 
due  to  overlay  time  in  accessing 
fonts  from  this  disc.  For  applica¬ 
tions  where  greater  font  mixing 
speed  will  support  higher  hardware 
costs,  this  memory  can  be  expanded 
to  64K. 

When  character  data  information 
is  received,  and  any  necessary  test 
processing's  complete,  the  CPU  will 
pass  the  character  data  along  to  the 
character  generation  logic.  The  sole 
purpose  of  this  element  of  the  unit  is 
to  expand  the  compressed  character 
shape  information  into  stroke  end 
points  that  will  later  be  used  to 
modulate  the  intensity  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  laser  beam  striking  the  record¬ 
ing  plane. 

Once  the  end  points  have  been  de¬ 
termined,  the  character  shape  in¬ 
formation  is  passed  along  to  the  op¬ 
tical  control  electronics.  This  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  unit  contains  the  elec¬ 
tronics  for  the  main  functions  of  the 
laser  writing  section  outside  of  the 
laser  power  supply  itself.  These 
functions  include  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  deflection  means  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  laser  beam  intensity 
modulation  control.  This  section  of 
electronics  also  contains  a  self¬ 
generated  grid  pattern  to  enable 
alignment ’and  verification  of  the 
laser  beam  writing  section  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  other  elements  of  the 
unit. 

The  laser  (writing)  section  in¬ 
cludes  the  laser  with  appropriate 
optical  detection  means  to  insure 
stable  exposure.  The  vertical  deflec¬ 
tion  and  intensity  modulation  are 
accomplished  by  way  of  acousto¬ 
optic  cells,  whereas  the  horizontal 
reflection  is  implemented  with  a 
rotating  mirror.  The  vertical  deflec¬ 
tion  is  not  so  large  as  to  require 
compensation  for  non-linearities, 
but  with  the  lOO-pica  horizontal 
field,  there  is  optical  feedback  to 
achieve  the  necessary  accuracy  and 
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repeatability  that  cannot  be 
achieved  on  a  loop  basis  even  with 
rip:id  specifications  of  lens  distortion 
and  mirror  rotation  linearity.  This 
optical  feedback  is  achieved  by 
phase-lockinp:  of  the  mirror  speed  to 
the  a'  mlute  position  rate  of  a  non- 
modulated  reference  laser  beam. 

The  laser  remains  on  continu¬ 
ously  durinj;  the  writinj;:  phase.  The 
beam  is  only  positioned  in  and  out  of 
an  aperture  with  a  rise  time  of  15 
nanoseconds  to  obtain  black  and 
white  reconlinpjs. 

The  DLC-IOOO  uses  a  20  milliwatt 
Arfjon  laser.  Implemented  at  the 
1000  1pm  writinj;  speed,  this  laser 
has  at  least  50X  more  lifrht  than  is 
required  for  the  traditional  silver- 
based  typesetting  films  and  papers. 
The  -Arjron  wavelenf?th  selected  in 
this  case  would  be  488  nanometers. 
(Blue-Green) 

Film  transport 

.\11  of  the  fore}join}>:  cannot  he  put 
to  use  without  a  film/i)aper  trans¬ 
port.  Important  characteristics  of 
this  element  are  that  it  must  ad¬ 
vance  the  8-inch  to  17-inch  wide 
output  media  at  a  rate  commensu¬ 
rate  with  1000  1pm.,  while  providing? 
g:ood  registration  and  reversal 
capability.  The  CPU  also  controls 
the  majrazine  throuf^h  a  section  of 
electronics  which  includes  motor 
drive  control,  clutch  and  brake 
drives,  etc.  A  unique  part  of  the 
transport  hardware  is  an  automatic 
media  cut-off  device  that  may  either 
be  activated  by  the  operator  or 
throufrh  profjram  control.  Both  a 
short-run  non-powered  cassette,  as 
well  as  a  lonjy-run,  powered  cassette 
is  available  for  take-up.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  unit  may  be 
adapted  for  external  processors  or 
to  support  installations  where  the 
recordinj;  media  is  to  be  transferred 
throujjh  a  w’all  to  a  processing  facil¬ 
ity. 

Input  for  the  DLC-IOOO 

The  input  data  requirements  for 
the  unit  are  no  different  than  would 
be  required  for  any  other  typeset¬ 
ter.  However,  to  fully  utilize  its 
abilities  to  generate  type,  line  art, 
halftones  and  a  full  page  composi¬ 
tion,  it  is  recognized  that  the  host 
computer  or  copy  processing  system 
would  also  have  the  comparable 
latest  sophistication.  This  capabil¬ 
ity  infers  advanced  software, 
graphic  scanners  and  page  make-up 
terminals. 

Laser  safety 

The  laser  used  in  the  preceding 
description  does  not  have  safety 
hazards  above  those  found  in  tradi¬ 
tional  flash  tube  typesetters.  In 
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The  Dymo  Laser  Composer  (DLC-IOOO)  formerly  the  Photon  (PTM-1000), 


either  unit  exposure  by  the  human 
eye  to  its  light  source  is  not  damag¬ 
ing,  but  as  with  any  strong  light 
source,  prolonged  view’ing  is  not  re¬ 
commended. 

The  laser  tube  used  in  the  DLC- 
IOOO  is  air-cooled  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  special  connections  or  plumb¬ 
ing.  It  is  guaranteed  for  2000  hours 
of  active  typesetting  time.  Re¬ 
placement  of  the  tube  subassembly, 
costing  approximately  $3,000,  is  ac¬ 
complished  independent  of  the  laser 
power  supply.  The  alignment  of  the 
tube  in  the  system  takes  no  special 
tools  and  may  be  effected  in  less 
than  4  hours  as  alignment  toler¬ 
ances  are  not  severe  in  the  system 
when  viewed  in  comparison  to  tradi¬ 
tional  phototypesetters.  No  main¬ 
tenance  other  than  monthly  clean¬ 
ing  of  exposed  optical  surfaces  is 
required. 

Current  Status  of  DLC-IOOO 


ter  would  translate  into  a  total 
package  cost  between  $10, ()()()  to 
$12,000 

The  price  of  a  basic  DLC-IOOO 
slave  unit  is  $72,500.  .Add-ons,  in¬ 
cluding  a  1000-cps  paper  tape  read¬ 
er  (PTR)  is  $2,000  and  a  spare  parts 
kit  that  includes  a  laser  tube  as¬ 
sembly  at  $4,500. 

• 

Corrections 

Linage  for  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
newspapers  were  incorrect  in  the 
September  20  E&P.  While  the  1975 
figures  were  correct,  comparative 
1974  figures  should  have  read: 
Times- Leader- News- Record  (.All 
Day)  1,3.35,500;  (S)  05,201;  Indepen¬ 
dent  (S)  480,820. 

*  *  * 

The  circulation  of  the  Younfj^town 
(0.)  Vindicator  on  page  204  of  the 
E&P  International  Year  Book  is 
wrong.  It  shou'  1  read:  102,179  (e); 
157,1.59  (S)— .AE  J  Sept.  30,  1974. 


Dymo  plans  to  install  five  produc¬ 
tion  prototypes  in  key  test  sites.  The 
first  will  be  shipped  in  early  1970. 

The  library  of  fonts  will  be  drawn 
from  DGS’s  library.  More  than  50 
fonts  have  been  digitized  to  date 
and  it  is  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  20  to  25  type  faces  including 
text,  display,  classified  and  other 
type  requirements  are  adequate  for 
newspaper  in  the  over  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  range.  Investment  by  a 
newspaper  of  the  50K  circulation 
with  these  digitized  fonts  (one 
size — one  face)  at  $1.50  per  charac¬ 


*  *  * 

Richard,  and  not  Robert  Rosen¬ 
berg  was  the  Philadelphia  Bnlletin's 
photographer  who  took  the  photo¬ 
graph  that  won  editor  &  publish¬ 
er’s  prize  for  best  use  of  color  in 
spot  news  and  sports.  The  mistake 
was  made  on  page  34  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  27  issue. 

*  *  ★ 

The  headline  “Gannett  appoints  2 
new  publishers”  and  “Pulitzer  of ’69 
has  happy  ending”  on  pages  13  and 
47  of  the  September  27  issue  were 
wrong.  Both  reports  contained  ac¬ 
curate  information. 
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Wilmington-Philadelphia  vie  for  Sunday 


PHASE  ONE — Free  vacation  trips  were  prizes  awarded  as  incentives  to  readers  of  the 
Delaware  Sunday  Inquirer  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Tables  were  set  up  at  25 
locations  in  Wilmington. 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

A  newspaper  circulation  w’ar — 
that’s  what  is  hein^r  wa>re<l  in  Wil- 
ininjrton,  Del.,  for  Sunday  reader- 
shij).  It  has  even  been  branded  the 
“Battle  of  the  Brandywine.”  There 
have  been  hawkers,  prizes,  trivea- 
ways  and  free  trips. 

The  main  competitors  are  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  own  \cir.s-J(ni riKtl,  which  puts 
out  its  fifth  Sunday  pajter  October  5; 
|)lus  the  I‘li  i Iridcl pli  i (t  hiqiiin'r, 
which  has  been  {rivinjj;  out  vacations 
and  rebates  as  incentives,  and  the 
Ph  ilitdcl  ph  id  Pdllrlid,  which 
started  a  new  publicity  campaifTn  in 
.^u^rust. 

But  then,  Wilminjrton  readers,  on 
Sunday,  can  also  buy  the  \vir  )'(>rl> 
Tidies,  the  Xeir  Yorl,-  Ddili/  Xeies, 
the  [{(tit i diiire  Sun  and  the  [{alti- 
diore  Xeies-Adieriea d,  the  Wdshiiiq- 
tod  /'o.sf,  the  Wdshidf/tod  Sftt r-Xeirs 
and  the  DeUiiedie  State  Xeies  out  of 
Dover. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Sunday 
N’ews-Journal  had  a  IdO.OOO  j)ress 
run,  with  copies  free  to  homes  which 
subscribe  to  the  daily.  The  second 
.Sunday  was  also  free. 

With  over  a  100,(100  free  copies  of 
the  Sunday  N’ews-Journal  “floatiiifr 
around,”  naturally,  circulation  of 
the  other  Sunday  papers  available 
in  Wilminjrton  was  depressed. 

On  the  flamboyant  side,  the 
Philadelphia  Imiuirer  befran  the 
bijrtrest  promotion  push,  with  people 
in  straw  hats  and  I’ncle  Sam-type 
vests  handin^r  out  .$.‘100  in  “Instant 
Rebates’’  and  convincinjr  2,000 
people  to  retrister  for  a  “Oetaway 
Vacation”  in  the  Pctcono  .Mountains. 

On  Septembei-  21 — the  first  Sun¬ 
day  that  the  Wilmin^rton  News- 
Journal  was  not  driven  away — the 
Impiirer  had  personnel  at  25  outlets 
trying;  to  urjro  readers  fi-om  the 
Wilmiufrton  area  to  try  the  new  ex¬ 
panded  Delawaie  edition  of  the 
Sunday  Inquirer. 

Kveiyone  who  purchased  the 
paper  jrot  a  rebate  of  15  cents  off  the 
rejrular  price  of  .‘15  cents,  and  regist¬ 
ration  for  a  family  vacation  to  a  re¬ 
sort  in  the  Poconos  helped  secure 
the  names,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  the  readers. 

“The  cost  of  the  rebates  and  trips 
was  small  comjiared  to  the  froodwill 
we’ve  been  able  to  fjenerate  and  the 
way  in  which  we’ve  been  able  to 
stimulate  additional  sinjrle  copy 
sales  in  the  face  of  increased  com¬ 
petition,”  said  (lary  Ostrom,  circu¬ 
lation  marketinjr  manajrer.  He  said 
four  vacations  were  driven  away,  one 
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each  of  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
promotion.  Readers  can  still  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  14-week  promotion 
and  receive  discount  coupons  allow¬ 
ing;  them  to  continue  to  fret  their  15 
cent  rebates  directly  from  the  ven¬ 
dor  after  the  men  in  straw  hats 
have  jrone. 

“Then  we  may  jro  back  and  do  it 
atrain,”  said  Ostrom.  “This  was  all 
done  to  combat  the  News-Journal’s 
new  Sunday  paper.  The  results  are 
difficult  to  fraufro  this  early.” 

The  last  .\BC  rei)oit  shows  the 
Inquirer  sells  32,979  coi)ies  on  .Sun¬ 
days  in  the  Wilminfrton  area. 

Norm  Isaacs’  impressions 

The  president  and  publisher  of 
the  News-Journal,  Norman  Isaacs, 
told  Editor  A'  Pithlisher:  “We  live 
here.  We  don’t  have  to  jrive  cash  I'e- 
bates.  Plus,  we’re  friviiifr  the  people 
who  read  our  new  Sunday  paper  a 
sj)orts  section  that’s  later  than  any- 
thintr  the  Inquirer  has  jrot.  People 
are  findiu};  that  out. 

“It’s  an  interestiiifr  little  circula¬ 
tion  war.” 

Isaacs  said  that  “startinj;  a  Sun¬ 
day  i)aper  is  a  hell  of  a  i)roblem. 
We’ve  frot  quite  a  bit  of  work  to  do 
with  our  delivery  system.  But  de¬ 
spite  the  solicitation  problem  it  has 
worked  out  beautifully.” 

The  News-Journal’s  promotion 
campaifrn  for  the  new  Sunday  paper 
lasted  throufjh  .Aujrust.  .Vfter  the  in¬ 
itial  two-Sunday  friveaways,  the 
third  Sunday’s  i)ress  run  dropped  to 
90,000,  because  accordiiifr  to  Isaacs, 
“We  were  not  sure  where  in  the  hell 
we  stood.”  The  paper  was  ajrain 


headin};  for  90,000  for  the  October  5 
paper. 

“1  felt  we  had  to  show  them  (the 
home-delivered  customers)  some- 
thinf>:,”  said  Isaacs,  explaininj;  his 
reasons  for  the  {giveaway  paper  the 
first  two  Sundays.  There  are  102,500 
homes  on  the  delivery  system.  The 
third  Sunday,  .September  21,  when 
the  i)aper  was  to  be  purchased  in¬ 
stead  of  friven  away,  the  News- 
Journal  had  “complaints  by  the 
thousands  that  we  didn’t  deliver,” 
said  Isaacs.  “They  complained  by 
the  barrel-load,”  showiiijr  they  mis¬ 
sed  the  Sunday  paper  because  of 
failiiifr  to  order  it,  after  seeinj;  it 
twice. 

He  blamed  it  on  the  2,000  carriers, 
sayiiifT  that  “they  hadn’t  solicited 
much,  I  don’t  think.”  .Approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  had  subscribed  to  the 
Sunday  paper  by  the  third  week,  but 
many  more — even  thoufrh  the  daily 
paper  ran  promotion  ads  for  the 
.Sunday  News-Journal — were  upset 
they  didn’t  fjet  the  Sunday  paper. 

To  fret  the  Sunday  paper  for  a 
(fuarter  extra  a  week,  all  the  home 
subscribers  had  to  do  was  order, 
said  Isaacs.  “But  what  do  you  do 
with  kids?”  .At  last  reports,  thinfrs 
were  frettiiifr  ironed  out.  The  Sun¬ 
day  paper  sells  on  the  streets  for  35 
cents. 

The  F’hiladelphia  Bulletin,  an¬ 
other  Sunday  competitor,  sells  48,- 
000  Sunday  copies  in  the  state  of 
Delaware,  and  38,000  of  that  is  in 
New  Castle  County,  in  which  Wil- 
minfrton  is  located,  accordiiifr  to 
Bulletin  circulation  director  Jack 
Betson. 
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Norfolk,  Va. 
commemorates 
raid  on  press 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
press  and  jjoverninent  to  he  an- 
tajjonists,  Virf>:inia  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.  told  a  Bicentennial 
commemoration  this  week  (Sept.  29) 
at  Norfolk,  Va. 

“I  have  been  a  newspaperman 
and  have  held  public  office  for  most 
of  my  adult  life,”  Byrd  said.  “I  find 
my  friends  in  the  press  retjard 
politicians  as  suspect.  1  find  my 
political  collea{>:ues  rejrard  the  press 
as  unreliable.  I  think  the  public  at 
larjre  ajrrees  with  both.” 

The  occasion  for  Byrd’s  remarks 
was  the  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  day  Bri¬ 
tain’s  Ijord  Dunmore,  with  the  city 
of  Norfolk  under  the  jjuns  of  his 
ships,  sent  a  party  ashore  to  .seize 
the  presses  with  which  John  Hunter 
Holt  had  been  publishinjc  the  Vir- 
(fi)iia  Gazette  or  \orfollx  Iiitelli- 
gencer  for  five  months. 

Tyrants  quiet  press 

Byrd  recalled  that  Lord  Dunmore 
said  at  the  time  he  couldn’t  have 
done  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  a  jjreat- 
er  favor  than  to  deprive  them  of 
the  means  of  havinj?  their  minds 
poisoned  and  hein^  “excited  to  sedi¬ 
tion  and  rebellion.” 

Every  tyrant  in  history  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  idea  that  free  expression 
must  be  curtailed,  Byrd  said. 

“Lookinf?  back  at  the  American 
Revolutionary  period,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  idea  of  a  free  press 
jyrew  slowly,”  Byrd  went  on.  “In 
fact,  Tory  publishers  had  their  es¬ 
tablishments  sacked  by  enthusias¬ 
tic  Revolutionists  quite  as  often  as 
colonial  presses  were  suppressed  by 
the  British  authorities.  Both  sides 
in  the  .American  Revolution  were 
heir  to  British  tradition.” 

It  was  only  after  the  outrageous 
Sedition  Act  of  1798  was  enacted, 
and  then  repealed  after  enormous 
popular  pressure,  that  the  concept 
of  a  fully  free  press  gained  momen¬ 
tum,  Byrd  said. 

Freedom  doctrine 

He  went  on: 

“The  doctrine  of  press  freedom 
probably  will  never  fully  be  defined. 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  recently  ob-  | 
served  that,  in  the  never-ending 
struggle  between  the  government 
and  the  press,  the  Constitution  ‘es¬ 
tablishes  the  contest,  not  its  resolu¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be 
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a  resolution.  It  is  necessary  only 
that  in  .seeking  the  truth,  the  press 
not  be  hobbled  by  self-serving  gov¬ 
ernment  restraints. 

“.  .  .  The  essential  foundation  of  a 
free  press  is  the  same  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  democracy  itself:  a  faith  in 
the  people.  We  must  defend  this 


faith.  If  we  believe  in  our  form  of 
government  and  our  concept  of  in¬ 
dividual  liberty  and  dignity,  then 
we  must  keep  an  open  marketplace 
for  ideas.  It  is  my  conviction  that,  if 
the  marketplace  for  ideas  is  kept 
open,  truth  will  endure  and  false¬ 
hood  will  die.” 


Why  we  can  set  our 
Publishers  Libel  Insurance 
policy  entirely  in  10  point 
(or  larger) Times  Roman,  leaded! 

And  get  the  whole  thing  on  2*  2  legal  size  pages. 

l  orly  years  ago.  our  Publishers  Libel  Insurance  policy  had  more 
exclusions  than  it  did  coverage.  I'oday.  there's  only  one  exclusion 
left;  Commercial  printing  for  third  parties.  .And  you  can  have  that.  too. 
for  a  small  extra  premium. 

That's  what  experience  will  do  for  you.  That's  why  2'  2  pages  of  10 
point  leaded  Times  Roman  (same  as  this  ad)  are  more  than  enough 
to  include  all  the  details. 

Here  are  the  facts  of  life,  about  libel  suits,  as  we've  developed  them 
in  more  than  40  years  of  underwriting  Libel  Insurance  policies; 

Iln  any  given  month  or  year,  it's  probably  not  going  to  happen 
•  to  you. 

2  If  you  publish  enough  issues,  over  enough  years,  it's  bound  to 
•  happen. 

3  When  you  w  ind  up  in  front  of  a  jury,  that  group  is  going  to  try  to 
•  sock  it  to  you.  They  won't  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  get 
even  for  your  had  taste  in  comics. 

These  same  facts  of  life  make  Libel  Insurance  one  of  the  best  buys 
in  the  insurance  marketplace.  It's  an  ideal  setup  for  economical 
coverage;  low  incidence  of  claims,  hut  very  stiff  expenses  w  hen  you 
have  to  go  to  court . . .  even  if  you  win. 

Much  like  Major  Medical.  You'll  probably  only  need  it  once  or  twice, 
hut  it's  curtains  if  you're  without  it  when  the  time  comes.  If  you  (or 
your  insurance  representative)  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  we'll 
respond  by  mail  (12  point  IBM  Hlite)  with  full  details. 

Please  do  it  soon.  Some  malcontent  may  have  you  in  his  sights 
right  now. 

f ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■! 

■  Publishers  Libel,  Department  B-IO 
Employers  Reinsurance  ('orporalktn 
■  21  West  Kith  Street 

Kansas  t'it>,  Missiiuri  641(15 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  1  ibel  ei>verage. 

N  AMI 
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Its  Newspaper  Week 


LET’S  HEAR  IT  FOR  ADVERTISING! 


By  Dwight  W.  Koppes 

On  July  fi,  177G,  the  long-gone 
Pe H  hhi/I va  II  i(t  Eveiiiiuj  Pont  pub¬ 
lished  the  full  text  of  the  epochal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  on  a 
spread  of  facing  pages. 

Accompanying  the  right-hand 
page,  as  a  part  of  it,  were  ten  adver¬ 
tisements  for  such  as  sailing  ves¬ 
sels,  rum,  flour,  furniture  upholster¬ 
ing. 

In  substantial  degree,  that  adver¬ 
tising  financed  that  issue  of  the 
Post;  democracy,  free  enterprise 
and  advertising  have  kept  intimate 
and  fruitful  company  ever  since. 

■And  yet,  as  the  fires  begin  to  roar 
under  the  boilers  of  Bicentennial 
publicity,  as  the  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  magazine  associations 
set  for  themselves  ambitious  and 
excellent  programs-in-aid  for  the 
support  of  the  Bicentennial  theme 
and  observance  across  the  country, 
where  among  them  is  it  written  that 
advertising  has  made  both  the 
triumphs  of  our  economy  and  the 
quality  of  our  publications  them¬ 
selves  possible? 

-Advertising  has  been  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  business  employing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trained 
and  talented  people,  through  most 
of  this  century.  Today’s  standard  of 
living  in  the  United  States  simply 
would  never  have  happened  without 
the  communication  and  inspiration 
of  advertising. 

Kvery  man  and  woman  engaged 
in  advertising  knows  this  is  so;  they 
know  all  or  most  of  the  reasons  why 
advertising  is  neither  characteristi¬ 
cally  dishonest,  contributory  to 
higher  prices,  nor  an  economic 
waste.  .Advertising’s  virtues  need 
no  mathematical  proof,  though  oo¬ 
dles  of  that  are  available;  quick  re¬ 
flection  on  w'hat  it  would  be  like  in  a 
crowded  elevator  in  mid-July  unless 
w’e  had  been  taught — by  advertis¬ 
ing — to  bathe  daily,  use  deodorants 
and  mouth  washes  (not  to  say  to 
demand  air-conditioning  through¬ 
out  any  building  in  which  we  would 
work!)  says  volumes  for  advertis¬ 
ing’s  contribution  to  the  good  life  w'e 
share. 

But  the  point  is  this:  who  is  say¬ 
ing  so?  In  the  face  of  the  concerted 
and  continuous  attacks  on  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  the  advertising  that 


Dwight  W.  Koppes  is  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Escondido  (Calif.)  Times- 
Advocate. 
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197  YEARS  AGO 


Ad\crtifing  financed  publication  of  the 

Declaration  of 
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propels  and  lubricates  it,  what  do 
we  hear  from  the  most  articulate 
army  of  professionals  in  the  world, 
the  “advertising  people”  who  live  by 
the  communicated  word? 

Not  enough;  not  convincingly 
enough;  not  emotionally  enough! 
We  in  advertising  can  look  back  over 
a  long  span  and  see  clearly  why  cor¬ 
porations  are  presently  under  at¬ 
tack:  they  have  not  explained  them¬ 
selves  and  their  virtues  continu¬ 
ously  and  consistently  enough  to 
stand  them  in  the  stead  they  re¬ 
quire  today.  That’s  easy;  w'e’ve  been 
telling  them  that  for  years. 

But  where  have  we  in  advertising 


been?  How  have  we  defended  our 
ramparts?  Have  we  conceded  to 
ourselves  that  advertising  is  a  dirty 
word,  which  least  mentioned  is  best 
served?  Have  publishers  hoped  the 
public  wouldn’t  notice  how  much 
advertising  they  carry?  Have  ad¬ 
vertisers  assumed  that  readers  and 
listeners  are  repelled  by  advertis¬ 
ing — and  hired  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  who  are  clever  at  creating 
advertising  disguised  as  editorial 
content  in  print,  or  entertainment 
on  the  air  waves?  Where  have  “the 
people”  written  that  they  avoid 
honest  and  legitimate  and  informa- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing,  writing 
and  related  subjects  now  available  through  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Book  Department. 


101—  A  GANG  OF  PECKSNIFFS  ami  other 

comments  on  newspaper  pahUshers,  editors  and 
reporters  hy  H.  L.  Mencken.  A  collection  of 
Mencken's  columns,  essays  and  articles  reflecting 
his  impatience  with  his  brethren  of  the  press  and 
his  critical  appraisal  of  the  world.  Selected,  edited 
and  introduced  with  a  profile  of  Mencken  as  a 
newsman  by  Theo  Lippmann,  Jr.  206  pages. 

$8.95 

102—  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN 

S  LA  N  G — compili  'd  hy  Harold  Wentworth  and 
Stuart  Berfj  Fle.xner.  Second  supplemented  edi¬ 
tion.  This  landmark  of  American  le.xicography 
now  has  more  than  23,000  definitions,  about  3,000 
of  them  in  a  new'  96-page  supplement.  If  you've 
been  hyped  by  a  plastic  hippe  ecofreak,  and  you 
didn't  even  know  it,  you  need  this.  766 
pages.  $12.95 

103 —  The  New  York  Times  Everyday 

Reader’s  Dictionary  of  MISUN¬ 
DERSTOOD,  MISUSED,  MIS¬ 

PRONOUNCED  WORDS”— 

Urdanfi,  editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip 
up  the  best-educated  people  including  words  we 
know  but  can't  define  when  someone  asks  us 
what  they  mean;  words  we  understand  when  we 
read  them  but  not  when  we  hear  them  (and  vice 
versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 

104—  PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s.  by  Harry 
H.  McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid 
practicing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and 
journalists  by  an  experienced  proofreader, 
copyeditor  and  journalist.  176  pages  with  in¬ 
dex.  $6.95 

105—  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE 
1970s,  hy  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  Comprehensive 
survey  of  American  newspapers  including  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  all  types:  black,  college, 
conventional,  etc.  Discusses  new  techniques  in 
editorial  and  production  areas,  ownership  trends, 
computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular  attention 
to  newspaper-government  relations.  349  pages. 

indexed.  $13.50 

106—  HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES— a 

Manual  for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  hy 
Robert  E.  Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A 
classic  in  its  field  explaining  the  techniques  of 
copy  editing.  A  manual  of  the  best  standards  and 
a  practical  handbook.  Paperback  only  $3.00 
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107— CONGRESS  AND  THE  NEWS  MEDIA, 

edited  hy  Robert  O.  Blanchard.  Relations  between 
the  two  analyzed  in  three  parts:  historically  since 
1789;  their  interaction  and  independence;  their 
current  conflicts  and  cooperation  over  issues  re¬ 
lating  to  freedom  of  information.  506  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $18.50 

108—  THE  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS— in¬ 
troduction  to  Mass  Media,  hy  Charles  S.  Stein- 
heift.  A  concise  historical  and  critical  survey  of 
every  area  of  mass  communication  from  news¬ 
papers  to  magazines  to  comics,  movies,  books, 
radio,  television  advertising,  public  relations.  An 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  mass  communications 
on  public  opinion — problems  of  freedom,  control, 
responsibility.  372  pages,  indexed.  $10.00 

109—  THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOM— 

A  philosophy  of  Journalistic  Autonomy,  hy  John 
C.  .Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  cent¬ 
ral  subject,  social  responsibility  of  the  press  a 
major  sub-topic.  “Journalistic  autonomy  is  the 
imperative  for  those  who  want  to  participate  in 
journalism  on  a  really  human  level."  228  pages, 
indexed.  $10.00 

110—  STOP  THE  PRESSES!  hy  Di(  k  Hymun.  A 
compilation  of  the  best  “Short  Takes"  from  the 
weekly  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  over  the 
years.  Illustrated  by  Bob  Dunn.  1 10  pages  $3.00 

IVTAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 
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Chicago  Olds 
dealers  get 
$1.5  ad  campaign 

The  Chicafroland  Ohlsmobile 
Dealers  Association  has  launched  a 
multi-media  advertisintr  campaijrn 
created  by  the  Chicajjo  office  of 
Benton  &  Bowles. 

Dehuttinfr  on  September  29,  the 
ads  included  television  and  radio 
spots  plus  two-color  full  pap:e  new.s- 
paper  ads.  With  headlines  readiii}; 
“Your  solid  197d  Oldsmodeal  is 
here,”  the  campaijjn  is  desijrned  to 
reinforce  the  imajre  of  the  car  and 
sales  staff  as  “solid”. 

The  first  effort  for  B&B’s  Chica(?o 
office  which  opened  its  doors  last 
■May  the  account  hills  over  $1.5  mill¬ 
ion.  The  campaijjn  stresses  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training:  that  jjoes  into  the 
sales  and  makinj;  of  the  car,  usinjr 
the  key  phrase  “The  Solid  Men  of 
Olds.”  ' 

The  first  ad  is  a  map  of  the 
Ohicajro  area  with  the  name  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  all  45  Ohlsmobile  dealers. 
The  second  newspaper  ad  uses  the 
l)hotojrraphs  of  all  45  dealers  and 
is  headlined  “  1  ntroduciiifr  the 
Oldsmobiles  Old  mobile  dealers 
drive.”  Photos  show  the  cars  that 
the  dealers  themselves  have  chosen 
to  drive. 

-As  well  the  afrency  created  a  new 
lotjotype  to  f>:o  alon}?  with  the  cam- 
paijrn. 

In  early  research  for  the  cam- 
paifjn,  John  Pavasars,  senior  vice- 
president  of  B&B/Chicago,  found, 
“While  advertising  can  at  times 
jrenerate  spurts  of  consumer  activ¬ 
ity,  the  ultimate  measure  of  a  cam- 


Largest  section 
Is  celebrated 

The  advertising;  sales  and  art 
staffs  of  the  \eiv  OrlecDis  Ti)neK- 
I^icaifiine  celebrated  the  jrrand 
opening:  of  the  Super  Dome  stadium 
on  .Aufrust  15,  9  days  ahead  of 
everybody  else  in  the  Crescent  City. 

The  reason  for  the  hij;  blast  was 
what  Robert  (1.  O’Neill,  director  of 
ad  vei’tisinp;  for  the  Xewhouse 
newspaper,  described  for  E&P  as 
the  “bijrfrest,  the  best,  and  the  most 
creative  >;rand  opening:  section  ever 
published  (.Aujrust  24)  by  the 
Times-Picayune.  .A  total  of  106,000 
lines  of  retail  and  fjeneral  rate  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

O’Neill  attributes  the  success  to 
layouts.  The  art  .service  director  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  252  speculative  lay¬ 
outs  were  turned  in.  170  of  them  de¬ 
veloped  into  sales. 


ybur  solid  1976 
Orasniocleal  is  heio. 
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Full-page  two-color  ads  support  the  Chicago- 
land  Oldsmobile  Dealers  Association  campaign 
breaking  this  week.  Ads  by  Benton  &  Bowles 
stress  the  image  of  the  dealers,  who  comprise 
the  largest  single  dealer  organization  in  the 
U.S.  in  sales  and  ad  support. 


pai>;n  is  how  well  it  does  over  time. 
On  both  the  short  term  and  long 
term,  the  ajjency  will  be  monitorinf; 
the  results  of  the  new  campaifjn, 
fine-tuning  where  necessary  and 
strivinj;  hard  to  maximize  ad  and 
promotional  dollars. 

.Accordinjr  to  Pavasars,  the  “solid” 
stratefjy  came  about  throujrh  key 
pollin};  of  consumers  and  dealers. 
.Amonj;  the  dimensions  for  the 
stratefyy  were  economy,  perfor¬ 
mance,  sales/service  and  design/ 
enjjineeriiif;.  The  ajyency  chose  the 
latter  two  attributes  to  concentrate 
the  campaign. 

To  fro  aloiifr  with  the  entire  cam- 
paifrn,  the  GM  Oldsmobile  division 
plans  to  promote  the  Olds  98  Re- 
frency  with  its  own  package  of  98 
print  ads  plus  radio. 

• 

Dymo  taps  Kerzner 


.Alfred  M.  Kerzner  has  been 
named  president  of  Dymo  Graphic 
Systems  by  .Arnold  N.  Silverman 
who,  until  Kerzner’s  appointment, 
functioned  both  as  DGS  president 
and  executive  vicepresident  of 
Dymo  Industries,  DGS’s  parent  cor¬ 
poration. 

Kerzner  was  previously  executive 
vicepresident  of  DGS,  which  was 
formed  by  the  integration  of  Star 
Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  and  Photon, 
Inc.  Prior  to  this  position,  he  was  for 
a  brief  period,  president  of  Photon. 

Kerzner  served  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  LFE  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Lexiiifrton,  Mass.,  and  is  a 
frraduate  of  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity  and  holds  an  MB.A  from  Boston 
Collefre. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Life  stories 
of  two  famous 
writers  toid 

By  Fred  Kotondaro 

Marquis  Childs.  “Witness  To  Power.” 
269  pages.  $9.95.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany. 

Robert  \.  Kosenstone.  “Romantic  Re¬ 
volutionary.”  4.40  pages.  $15.00,  .Alfred  .A. 
Knopf  Publisher. 

The  conflictiiifT  approaches  of  ad¬ 
vocacy  versus  objective  or  tradi¬ 
tional  journalism  are  perceptively 
illustrated  in  two  recently  pub¬ 
lished  books. 

One  is  “Witness  To  Power,”  the 
autobiography  of  .Marquis  Childs, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning:  former 
chief  Washinfrton  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Loid.'t  Post-Di.'tpatch.  The 
other  is  “Romantic  Revolutionary,” 
a  biofrraphy  of  John  Reed  by 
California  Institute  of  Technolog:y 
Professor  Robert  A.  Rosenstone. 

Jack  Reed  is  little  remembered 
today  but  in  the  period  from  1910  to 
1920,  he  was  the  epitome  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  success  for  many  reporters. 

(Continued  on  page  dS) 


Sell  advertising 

(Continued  front  page  ,H) 


tive  advertising:? — the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  is  true  and  most  of  us  know  it. 

So  now  comes  an  unparalleled  op¬ 
portunity.  The  stag:e  is  set  for  the 
resounding:  drama  of  America;  what 
it  was  in  the  dreams  of  a  few 
lionhearted  men,  what  it  has  be¬ 
come  througrh  what  adversities  and 
shining:  achievements — and  what, 
with  courag:e  and  wisdom,  it  may 
become. 

The  story  can’t  be  told  without 
g:enerous  reference  to  the  power  of 
the  press — and  nip  into  that  story  at 
any  point  between  1776  and  1975, 
and  that  free  press  couldn’t  have 
survived  without  advertising:. 

Nor  could  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  for  that  matter. 

It’s  there  for  all  to  see.  But  too 
darned  few  will  see  it,  unless  we  in 
advertising  exert  our  well-known 
talents  for  communication  and  in¬ 
fluence,  each  in  his  and  her  own 
best  way,  and  sell  advertising  for 
what  it  is  worth,  for  what  it  has  con¬ 
tributed,  to  our  .American  way  of 
life — easily  the  best  in  the  world! 

This  year  and  next  would  be  op¬ 
timum  times  to  do  it! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  4.  1975 
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Name  Hall  of  Fame 
museum  cartoonists 

The  first  fourteen  inenil)ei-s  of  the 
Hall  of  P'ame  of  the  Museum  of  Car¬ 
toon  Ai’t  have  been  elected  by  a  jui\v 
of  experts  in  the  field  of  cartooning;. 
One  room  of  the  Gi  eenwich,  Connec¬ 
ticut  museum  will  he  devoted  to  the 
Hall  of  P''ame  cartoonists. 

There  were  101  nominees  from  0 
countries,  and  for  the  first  f;roup, 
the  museum  had  decided  that  no  liv¬ 
ing:  caitoonists  would  he  selected 
and  that  no  one  could  be  elected 
without  a  majority  of  votes  amouf; 
the  11  jurors. 

There  was  only  one  unanimous 
choice  from  the  jury — Rudolph 
Dirks,  creator  of  “The  Captain  and 
the  Kids.” 

The  othei-  cai'toonists  elected 
were:  Georf;e  Herriman,  “Krazy 
Kat”;  Winsor  McCay,  ‘‘Little 
Nemo”:  Thomas  N’ast,  editorial  car¬ 
toons;  Richard  Outcault,  “Yellow 
Kid”;  Rube  Goldberg,  cartoons  and 
inventions,  sculpture;  Bud  Fishei', 
“Mutt  and  Jeff”;  Walt  Kelly, 
“Pof;o”;  .Alex  Raymond,  “Flash 
Gordon”  and  “Rip  Kirby”;  Billy  De- 
Beck,  “Barney  Gooj;le  and  Snuffy 
Smith”;  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
illustration;  Frederick  Opper, 
“Happy  Holliman”;  Georj;e  Mc¬ 
Manus,  “Brinj;in>;  Up  Father”  and 
James  Swinnerton,  “Little  Jimmy.” 

The  jury  included:  Toni  Mendez, 
lon>;time  af;ent  and  repi'esentative 
of  cartoonists,  chairlady;  Bill 
Blackheard,  San  Francisco  .Acad¬ 
emy  of  Comic  -Art;  Richard  Mar- 
schall,  cartoon  editor  for  Field 
Enterprises  Syndicate;  Bill  Crouch, 
collector  and  author  of  cartooninj; 


strips/panels  is  that  the  new  humor  panel  "Jester- 
day"  from  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
selling  best  in  the  larger  size.  Created  by  Mario 
Risso  of  San  Mateo,  California,  and  based  on 
puns  and  jokes  of  history  and  the  good  old  days, 
the  panel  is  offered  in  13.4  and  22  picas.  Risso, 
who  has  done  animation  for  Walt  Disney  Produc¬ 
tions,  is  free-lance  advertising  artist  and  gag  car¬ 
toonist  whose  work  has  appeared  in  major 
magazines. 

articles;  Jim  Ivey,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  curator  of  the  Cartoon 
-Museum  in  Oidando;  Boyd  Lewis, 
former  president  of  XE.A;  Jerry 
Robinson,  cartoonist  and  author  of 
“The  Comics”;  Phil  Love,  columnist, 
and  Murray  Harris  author  and  col¬ 
lector. 

Ryan  of  AP 
joins  NANA 

William  L.  Ryan,  veteran  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent,  is 
joininj;  North  .American  Newspaper 
-Alliance  as  a  world  news  correspon¬ 
dent  and  columnist  and  will  write 
one  article  a  week  pe^f;ed  to  hreak- 
inp:  news  especially  for  weekend  and 


Sunday  editions  and  additional  ar¬ 
ticles  and  series  as  the  need  arises. 
Ryan  is  one  of  seven  in  the  history 
of  -AP  to  earn  the  title  of  special  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  retired  after  .‘18 
years  as  foreij;n  correspondent  and 
world  news  analyst,  haviii};  re¬ 
ported  from  virtually  every  country 
in  the  world,  with  special  attention 
to  Soviet  and  Chinese  impact  on 
world  events.  The  weekly  articles 
will  be  available  to  N.AN.A  clients 
and  sold  elsewhere  to  non- 
subscribers. 

Job  trends,  ideas 
new  column  subject 

“Jobs — How  to  Do  What  You  Want 
To  Do”  is  a  new  weekly  column 
heinp;  introduced  by  MSC  F’eatures 
desip:ned  to  keep  pace  with  what  is 
haifpeninp,’  in  the  job  market. 

The  column  is  the  work  of  Roberta 
Roesch,  who  has  been  writing:  about 
jobs  for  over  15  years — first  as  a 
syndicated  columnist  for  ten  years 
and  then  as  a  career  columnist  with 
the  The  Record  in  Berjren  County, 
New  Jersey,  writing:  “What  Do  You 
Want  to  Do.” 

Noting  that  Roesch’s  column  in 
The  Record  pulled  inquires  from  the 
entire  spectrum  of  newspaper  i-ead- 
ers,  MSC  vicepresident  T.  W. 
Rathhone  said  that  the  national 
column  will  p:ive  realistic,  bread- 
and-butter  advicy  on  how  to  prepare 
for  and  land  a  job  and  when 
economic  conditions  improve  “Jobs” 
will  show  readers  how  to  redirect  ef¬ 
forts  that  will  be  timely  then. 

Roesch  is  currently  teachinj;  at 
the  Berjten  Community  Collef;e  in 
New  Jersey  and  Rockland  Commun¬ 
ity  Collejte  in  New  York. 


N.A.N.A.  presents  two  of  the  biggest  names  in  journalism. 

KAROL  C.  THALER  •  WILLIAM  L.  RYAN 


Formerly  Chief  Diplomatic 
Correspondent  for  United 
Press  International,  KAROL 
C.  THALER  now  writes  two 
articles  a  week  for  N.A.N.A. 
from  Europe.  His  unique 
sources  enable  him  to  keep 
not  hours,  but  days  ahead 
of  the  competition. 


AP  World  News  Analyst, 
WILLIAM  L.  RYAN  is  one  of 
only  seven  men  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Associated 
Press  to  earn  the  title  of 
Special  Correspondent 
Ryan  now  writes  a  weekly 
column  plus  special 
features  for  N.A.N.A. 


North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 

N.A.N.A.  —  for  an  a(d(ded  dimension  to  your  news  and  Op-Ed  pages. 
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Book  review 

(Continued  frotn  page  Sd) 

He  rode  in  Mexico  with  Pancho  Vil¬ 
la,  covered  World  War  1,  and  ob¬ 
served  at  first  hand  the  Russian 
Revolution.  This  last  experience  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  “Ten  Days  That  Shook 
The  World,”  his  sintrlt?  most  impor¬ 
tant  volume. 

Professor  Rosenstone  admirably 
details  Reed’s  early  life  in  Portland, 
OrejTon,  his  prep  school  days  in  New 
Jersey,  and  his  four  years  at  Har¬ 
vard.  At  first  a  shy  and  introverted 
youth,  Reed  be^an  to  >>:ain  social  ac¬ 
ceptance  throu^rh  his  writinj?-  He 
yearned  for  success  in  literature  or 
journalism  and  little  else  seemed  to 
matter. 

Phiterinj;  the  world  of  New  York 
journalism,  Reed  became  involved 
in  the  burgeoning  radical  move¬ 
ments  of  the  time.  His  early  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  revolutionary  politics 
seemed  largely  that  of  a 
dilettante — he  accepted  it  emotion¬ 
ally  and  in  his  Greenwich  Village 
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ORDER  TOW  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Zip 
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Address  . 
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Company . 
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$12.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $35.  a  year. 


circle,  it  was  certainly  the  accepted 
role  to  play.  Walter  Lippmann,  a 
1910  classmate  at  Harvard,  felt  that 
Reed  was  putting  on  a  pose  for  the 
world. 

However,  as  his  success  and  ex¬ 
perience  increased,  Reed  began  put¬ 
ting  aside  the  pose  and  became 
more  and  more  involved  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  politics  of  the  radical  move¬ 
ments.  Professor  Rosenstone’s 
study  show's  Reed  changing  from  a 
journalist  who  believed  in  a  political 
ideology  into  a  revolutionary  who 
happened  to  use  journalism  as  one 
method  of  achieving  his  political 
goals.  Advocacy  journalism  had 
been  pushed  to  the  extreme. 

Having  achieved  world  w'ide  fame 
before  his  thirtieth  birthday, 
Reed’s  career  began  a  desperate  fall 
with  the  continuation  of  World  War 
I.  F'ew'  commercially  successful  pap¬ 
ers  wanted  articles  from  the  know’n 
radical. 

By  this  time,  Reed  was  almost 
completely  absorbed  in  his  political 
work.  Sent  to  Russia  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Community  Labor 
Party  of  .America,  Reed  was  consid¬ 
erably  discouraged  by  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  unjust  attempt  by  Russia 
to  dictate  policy  for  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  revolutionary  movements. 
Nevertheless,  he  still  believed  in  the 
cause. 

.Anxious  to  return  home  to  resume 
his  journalism  and  revolutionary 
work,  Reed  was  constantly  hindered 
by  American  officials  who  did  not 
want  him  back  in  America.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  was  jailed  in  Finland 
and  after  contracting  typhus,  he 
died  in  Russia  in  1920.  He  was  32 
years  old. 

Marquis  Childs  is  akso  a  journalist 
with  political  beliefs.  His  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  liberal  or  progressive. 
But  unlike  Reed,  his  beliefs  never 
seem  to  get  in  the  way  of  his  report¬ 
ing. 

His  autobiography  begins  in  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal  days  when  he 
w'as  first  sent  to  Washington  and 
continues  up  to  and  including  the 
Gerald  Ford  presidency.  He  covers 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs  in  his 
book. 

He  admired  President  Roosevelt 
and  thought  he  was  an  extremely 
effective  pow'er  broker  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  The  four  term 
President  could,  however,  be  a  bit 
condescending  at  times,  Childs 
writes.  He  had  considerably  less  re¬ 
spect  for  President  Eisenhower. 
Three  political  figures  who  come  off 
very  well  in  Childs’  view  are  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Marshall,  .Adlai  Steven¬ 
son,  and  Henry  Kissinger.  Childs 
says  of  Kissinger  that  “he  seemed  to 
me  one  of  the  verv  few  authentic 


geniuses  I  had  ever  encountered.” 

Throughout  this  brief  volume, 
Childs  is  most  concerned  with  tell¬ 
ing  the  reader  what  he  has  learned 
in  his  40  years  plus  as  a  newsman. 
He  gives  a  background  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinion  about  significant 
world  leaders  and  events;  but  he 
never  allows  his  personal  beliefs  to 
overshadow  the  story.  His  is  the 
traditional  newsman’s  approach, 
heralded  as  a  goal  by  many,  scornod 
by  some,  achieved  by  but  few. 

Sifford 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

than  the  news  stories.” 

Sifford  referred  to  “loaded”  words 
and  phrases,  misleading  and  prejud¬ 
icial  reporting: 

Taking  the  example  of  court  re¬ 
porting,  Sifford  said  that  instead  of 
drawing  conclusions  that  people  in 
court  are  nervous,  carefree,  pleas¬ 
ant  or  speaking  with  great  fervor 
the  reporter  should  be  describing 
what  the  people  are  doing  and  let¬ 
ting  the  reader  make  up  his  own 
mind. 

If  editors  are  allowing  reporters 
to  put  loaded  words  into  the  news¬ 
paper  the  operating  executives  can 
tell  by  reading  the  paper  daily.  Sif¬ 
ford,  continuing: 

“There  are  some  editors  who  say 
what  I’ve  described  here  is  accepta¬ 
ble,  that  it  gives  reporters  a  chance 
to  exercise  their  writing  ability  and 
their  imagination,  gives  readers  the 
benefit  of  their  insight,  education 
and  grasp  of  background.  Some  will 
say  that  if  you’re  going  to  hire  and 
keep  ‘good’  people,  you’ve  got  to  give 
them  license  and  the  freedom  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves.  Do  we  really? 

“Some  say  it’s  all  right  not  to  tell 
the  ‘other’  side  of  the  story  if  we 
know  it  to  be  false.  These  editors, 
however,  reserve  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  false.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  seek  out  the 
‘truth’  and  write  about  it — if  they 
label  it  appropriately  and  don’t  give 
the  reader  the  impression  that  what 
he’s  reading  is  a  fair  and  impartial 
news  story.” 

If  Sifford  were  a  chief  operating 
officer  for  a  group  of  newspapers 
and  had  a  say-so  on  salaries  he 
would  encourage  his  editors  to  hire 
one  good — and  expensive — reporter 
rather  than  two  mediocre — and 
inexpensive — ones.  He  admires  an 
editor  friend  who  once  told  him  that 
anytime  he  has  $20,000  to  spend  in 
salary,  he  hires  a  $20,000  reporter 
rather  than  2  reporters  at  $10,000 
because  “the  $20,000  guy  will  work  5 
times  as  hard,  not  give  the  editor  as 
many  headaches,  not  be  concerned 
about  the  clock  and  concentrate  on 
what  he’s  doing.” 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ASTROLOGY 


DAILY  HOROSCOPE:  Top  quality,  well 
written,  lively,  concise  daily  horoscope 
priced  at  $1.50  a  week  regardless  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Camera-ready.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples:  Penny  Syndicate,  Box  921.  Mid 
City  Sta.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


BLACK  COMMENTARY 

COMMENTARY  on  current  national  is¬ 
sues  affecting  blacks.  Weekly:  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Desiard,  Monroe.  La.  71201. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

•  SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS"— Liveliest, 
most  complete  book  column  around. 
Lowest  price,  too.  Samples  from  Free 
Spirit  Features.  214  Old  Hickory  Blvd., 
Suite  173,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37221. 


SEX!!! 


Now  that  I  have  your  attention,  let's  dis¬ 
cuss  a  book  column.  It  costs  peanuts 
.  .  .  and  is  thrice  as  habit-forming. 
Praised  by  friends,  relatives  everywhere. 
The  unique  rating  grading  system  gives 
reader  "instant  replay."  Free  samples 
—my  best  advertisement. 

Tom  Stryce 

THE  BOOKSCORE® 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle.  #203 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 


LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune.  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Free  samples.  Box 
1182,  Reno,  Nev.  89504. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

BE  CRITICAL!  Compare  SANDCASTLES 
with  the  comic  strips  your  paper  now 
runs.  We  believe  we  have  a  better 
product— at  a  better  price.  Send  for  your 
FREE  brochure  today.  (You'll  be  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised!)  Write:  Sandcastles, 
P.O.  Box  1356,  Newport  News,  Va. 
23601. 


VEGETARIAN  TIMES  magazine  offers  a 
unique  assortment  of  news,  recipes,  ar¬ 
ticles,  listings  and  other  information. 
Vegetarian  Times  is  the  fastest  growing 
vegetarian  periodical  in  the  country.  A 
must  for  contemporary  food  editors! 
Subscriptions  $5  12  issues.  P.O.  Box 
A3 104,  Chicago,  III.  60690. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright,  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Camera-ready 
or  manuscript.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas  76501. 


CAMERA  READY  FEATURES  on  popular 
music.  National  record  charts,  concert 
tours,  TV  news,  album  reviews,  name  ar¬ 
tist  photos  and  interviews.  Work  with  top 
record  companies  and  artists.  Rock, Pop 
Times,  P.O.  Box  1233,  Kankakee,  III. 
60901. 

Rock!  Jazz!  Country! 

TRIAL  OFFER:  6  Record  Reviews  FREE. 
Then  available  at  new  LOW  price.  Sub¬ 
scribers  report  response  excellent.  Con¬ 
tact:  HAROLD  FULLER,  29  W.  82nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024.  (212)  580-7763. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

GARBAGE  OUT!  Home  remedies  tor 
mental  health.  Consulting  psychologist 
attacks  everyday  problems.  Camera- 
ready  weekly.  Stillwater  Publishing  Co., 
Box  1 13,  Stillwater,  Minn.  55082. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

SHOP  THE  PRESSES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Rt.  1— Diamondhead 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  39520 
— Write  Us  In  Confidence— 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902  ’ 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
CAN  SELL 
YOUR  PROPERTY 

We  have  a  long  list  of  investors  in¬ 
terested  in  large  weeklies,  and  daily 
newspapers  of  any  size.  We  eliminate 
the  curious  and  underfinanced  pros¬ 
pects.  For  a  confidential,  professional 
representation  call  or  write:  Don  Mal¬ 
colm,  1224  Tranquilla  Drive,  Dallas. 
Texas  75218;  (214)  324-4231  or  (214) 
233-4334:  or  Conway  Craig,  3114 
Knight  Robin,  San  Antonio.  Texas 
78209;  (512)  824-5528. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 

AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  WHO'S  WHO 
1976  77.  Bicentennial  edition.  Expanded, 
updated.  More  than  5500  leading 
Catholics  in  many  fields;  some  2(X)0  new 
biographees.  Photos  and  biographies  of  23 
leading  Catholics  from  America's  past. 
Publication:  Nov.  1.  Price:  $19.95.  From: 
Natl.  Catholic  News  Service,  1312  Mass. 
Ave.  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  2(X)05.  Phone: 
(202)  659-6732. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  LEASE  with  option  to  buy:  Zone  3 
weekly  now  grossing  $50. OCX),  to  qualified 
man-wife  edit-ad  team.  Box  1455,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  HELP  MAKE 
BROKERS  RICHER! 

Here's  part  of  a  letter  we  received  recently 
from  a  newspaper  broker  in  California: 
"Your  ads  are  pulling  very  effectively.  I 
sold  the  (name  of  newspaper)  to  the  first 
person  who  saw  it  and  sold  the  (other 
paper)  also  on  the  first  try.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  an  advertiser— it  also  pays!  " 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS— 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS' 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
I  FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

24th  Annual 

CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 
For  experienced  reporters.  A  nine-month 
educational  program  beginning  in 
November.  1975.  in  Washington,  D.C.  Par¬ 
ticipants  will  work  as  full-time  professional 
staff  to  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  or  on  the 
staff  of  a  Congressional  Committee.  A 
Bachelor’s  Degree  and  between  two  and 
ten  years  professional  news  experience  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  or  television 
work  is  required.  Stipend  is  $7500  with 
allowances  for  children.  Application  dead¬ 
line  is  December  1,  1975.  National  com¬ 
petition.  139  top  journalists  have  partici¬ 
pated  since  1953.  For  further  information 
and  applications  write:  The  American  Polit¬ 
ical  Science  Association,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship.  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

E&P  Classifieds 
Help  Make 
Brokers  Richer 


!  KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

'We  handle  different  properties,  all  types. 

from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office." 
P.  0,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.  0.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission. 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280:  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hipest  quality  daily  and  v;eekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 

course. _ 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co,,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

:  To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad.  c  o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specifically  called 
I  for. 


DAILY,  fine  locale,  fast  growth,  good  plant, 
needs  strong  publisher.  $150,000  down. 
Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Phone  if  I 
know  you,  (209)  562-2587  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave,, 
Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 

$18,000  CASH  IX)WN  will  put  you  in  the 
cock  pit  of  7000  •  camera-ready  county 
weekly  located  in  pleasant  Upstate  Zone  2 
community.  Ideal  tor  husband  wife  team, 
one  man  show  or  refugee  from  rat  race. 
Publication  less  than  a  year  old.  Growth 
potential  unlimited.  Publisher  South¬ 
bound.  Livable  48-month  balance.  Box 
1364.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  AREA,  working 
partner  wanted  in  established  weekly 
shopper.  Yearly  gross  $400,000--. 
$100,000  down  payment  direct  from 
owner.  Box  1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA— 2  nearby  rural  newspapers, 
exclusive.  Gross  over  $520,000,  lovely 
plants,  own  press.  Rich,  growing  area,  un¬ 
limited  potential.  Cities  10,000  each. 
These  are  jewels;  best  California  property 
available.  Suitable  for  chain.  Owner  retir¬ 
ing.  Show  finances  first  letter.  Box  1464, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  SUBURBAN  Florida  week¬ 
ly.  Strong  community  position  in  most  de¬ 
sirable  area.  $125,000.  Principals  only. 
Financial  qualifications  required.  Box 
1466,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


i  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4000  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE— TEAM— wants 
to  buy  exclusive  weekly,  group  or  small 
daily  in  $200-250,000  gross  range.  Sec¬ 
recy  pledged.  Ready  with  substantial  down 
payment.  Box  1354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


WEB  OFFSET  (central)  printing  plant  20 
miles  west  of  Denver.  In  the  mountains. 
Profitable.  Canyon  Courier,  Box  43(3. 
Evergreen,  Colo.  80439. 

IND..PENDENT  PLANT  printing  a  group  of 
weeklies  plus  specialty  items,  grossing 
over  $100M.  Housed  in  12,60(3  sq.  ft. 
building  which  can  be  bought  or  rented. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  individual  or  firm 
wishing  to  establish  a  base  of  operations  in 
the  fast  growing  Southwest  Florida  area. 
Box  1442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 

E&P  Classifieds! 

This  ad  (4  lines  long  when  it  originally 
appeared),  ran  1  time,  brought  ^  pro- 
sepctive  buyers,  and  came  to  a  total 
cost  of  $10.20.  Think  of  the  profit! 

AREA  5  SMALL  DAILY — Absentee 
owner,  offset,  ideal  man  wife  or 
news  ad  team.  Low  down  payment, 
terms  if  qualified.  Box  XXX,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editor  -  Publisher  Classifieds: 
As  effective  in  the  newspaper 
community  as  your  newspaper's 
classifieds  are  in  your  community. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MAILROOM 


COMPUSCAN  170- 16K  Computer,  Elec¬ 
tronic  read  head,  Stack  teeder,  spare  parts 
kit,  BRPE  punch,  program  for  reading 
Courier  and  Perry.  Very  good  condition.  For 
additional  information,  contact  Glenn 
Shank,  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  101  N. 
6th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  18105.  (215)  433- 
4241. 


DIDDE-GLASER  320  4-station  inserting 
machine.  Less  than  4  years  old.  Recently 
reconditioned.  Contact  James  L.  Crowe, 
Glendale  News-Press,  P.O.  Box  991,  Glen¬ 
dale.  Calif.  91209.  (213)  241-4141. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Rerrtittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

A-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
t-week  —  $2.30  per  line 


4-weeks 

3-weeks 

2-weeks 

1-week 


per  issue 
per  issue 
per  issue 


IDAB  PLASTIC  WRAP  machine  model 
SW-721,  Serial  SW  721:58,  overall 
lerigth  54",  overall  width  42",  bundle 
height  4"  to  18"  maximum,  plastic 
width  26"  will  tie  14  bundles  per  min¬ 
ute.  Contact  George  Van  Denburgh,  The 
Post-Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  Ind. 
46402. 


COMPUWRITER  I.  excellent  condition 
$42,000.  O.N.E.,  1761  Tully  Circle  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321-3992. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  39  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1  00  per  insertion  tor  bos  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air  mail  senrice  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961-3800.  2971TL-4600.  Key¬ 

boards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N  I.  08057.  Ph 
(609)  235-7614. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IBM  SELECTRIC  II  OCR  typewriters. 
13"— 10  pitch,  raven  black,  brand  new. 
$555.  Call  Monday-Friday  9  to  5,  (215) 
854-2067,  2068. 


FACTORY  RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC 

Installed  by  Compugraphic  technician 
Written  Warranty 

ACM  9000  Compugraphic— Sets  5  point  to 
72  point  (12  type  sizes),  will  accommo¬ 
date  8  type  races,  complete  mixing 
capability  tor  setting  block  composition. 
Includes  keyboard  console. 

Price  $14,950. 

Computape  II  Compugraphic— Operates 
from  6  level  tape— 60  lines  per  minute, 
straight  matter,  5‘/2  point  to  24  point, 
accommodates  4  type  faces,  mixing 
capability.  Price  $7450. 

Computape  I  Compugraphic— Sets 
straight  matter  from  6  level  unjustified 
tape  at  60  lines  per  minute,  SVz  point  to 
24  point,  2  type  faces  included,  45 
picas— complete  with  spare  parts 
Kit.  Price  $6450. 

CompuWriter  II— Operates  from  own 
keyboard.  Sets  5''2  point— 24  point  type 
sizes,  accommodates  4  type  faces— 
mixing  capability.  Price  $6950. 

CompuWriter  I — Keyboard  operated,  sets 
5’  2  point— 24  point,  complete  with  font 
strip,  set  gear  and  width  plug. 

Price  $4750. 

Model  4961  T.L.  Compugraphic — Operates 
from  6  level  tape,  sets  5''2  point— 24 
point,  complete  with  four  type  faces— 
8' 2  point  News  #2  with  Bold,  5V2  point 
Sans  #1  with  Heavy  #1,  2  width  plugs. 
Universal  Set  gear  and  output  cass¬ 
ette.  Price  $4450. 

Compukwik  Processors— Has  built-in  dark 
hood.  Price  $525. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
Telephone  (913)  492-9050 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4  35  per  agate  line— $60  90  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSiNG  TiME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  iJ.S.A  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  55(X),  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  8  units  2344  x  36,  1968 
Goss  Signature  4  units  2244  x  36,  double 
parallel  folder 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  folder,  1967 
Goss  flying  inprinter  for  Urbanite 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22,  folder,  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


State 


Phone 


Authorized  by 


0*N*E 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  oil  bath, 
’66-’69  $62,500 

NEWS  KING,  4  units,  ColorKing  folder, 
■73  $67,500 

COTTRELL  V  ISA,  2  units, '69  $35,000 

COUNTERVEYOR  104A.  reconditioned 

$4350 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment 
1761  Tully  Circle  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30329  (404)  321-3992 


ENGRAVING 


Classification 


VARIO  KLISCHOGRAPH,  K-181.  Excellent 
condition.  Has  75,  120,  137  and  152-line 
screens  plus  spare  tubes.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  contact  Tom  Maloy.  The  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Publishing  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  25125, 
Oklahoma  City,  (Jkla.  73125.  (405)  232- 
3311. 


MASTER  ETCHER  OMA  35  double  plate 
127  liters. 

MASTER  ETCHER  DM35  single  plate  119 
liters. 

MASTER  ETCHER  DMA35  single  plate  129 
liters. 

BROWN  Vacuum  Frame  Model  2330 

BERKEY  Pulse  Xenon  Light  Source  Model 
1415-52  with  Ascor  Lux  Power  Pack 

NIAGARA  Sheet  Metal  Shear  Manual. 

ROUSE  Ban  Saw. 

TABLE  ROUTER  (R.  Hoe). 

NIAGARA  Sheet  Metal  Shear  Electric 
Model  42P. 

MICRO  Metal  Plate  Processor. 

Contact  Philip  J.  Barber,  Production  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Standard-Times,  New  Bedford, 

Mass.  02742.  Tel.  (617)  997-7411. 


STEREO 


1  GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER,  Serial  No. 
141;  2  Goss  Tension  Millers,  22% "  cutoff, 
serial  Nos.  40  and  41.  Call  Richard  Mun¬ 
son,  (504)  383-1111,  State-Times  &  Advo¬ 
cate,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70821. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHOTO¬ 
LATHE.  Running  condition.  Will  pay  $500. 
Mr.  Levous,  (3(35)  754-3233,  45  N.E.  54 
St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33137. 


ZINC— 500  sheets  16x24x.040  RICH- 
PLATE  available  at  $3  per  sheet,  FOB 
your  plant,  due  to  our  conversion  to  plas¬ 
tic.  Cases  never  opened.  Minimum  order 
250  sheets.  Write  Purchasing  Department, 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  Inc.,  6th  and 
Linden  Sts.,  Allentown.  Pa.  18105. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
o  Run:  Weeks  Till  Forbidde 


•PAPER  WAS  SOLD  AT  A 
NICE  PROFIT  THROUGH 
E&P  CLASSIFIED." 

That’s  the  word  we  received  recently 
from  a  Southern  Publisher.  He  did  it 
with  a  5  line  ad  which  cost  only  $44, 
including  the  box  service  fee,  for  4  in¬ 
sertions.  How's  that  for  keeping  profit 
up  and  overhead  down! 


HERCULES  MERIGRAPH  SYSTEM  for 
sale.  2  Merigraph  TM  200  Exposure  Units, 
2  Merigraph  TM  200  Developer  units,  2 
plate  trimmers,  2  plate  crimpers,  6 
aluminum  plate  hangers.  Total  package— 
$35,0(X).  Bob  Murphy,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  T renton  Times  Newspaper,  500  Perry 
St.,  Trenton,  N.J.  08605.  (M9)  396-3232. 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 


Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

We  want  to  purchase  computer  programs 
for  newspaper  accounting  and  commercial 
applications,  such  as  circulation,  clas¬ 
sified  ad  billing,  PIA,  accounts  receivable, 
etc. 

The  program  should  preferably  operate  on 
a  PDP  ll  but  programs  written  in  higher 
level  languages  for  other  computers  will  be 
considered.  Contact  Mr.  Russ  Spears, 
(305)  777-1300 

SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEMS 
SERVICES  INC. 

P.O.  Box  2519 
Satellite  Beach.  Fla.  32937 


MAGNETIC  TAPE  READER  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  model  SC1035  or  MT  24  36  or 
comparable  9  track  for  driving  Linotype 
505C  TC.  Total  Typography  Inc.,  901  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  III.  60607.  Ph:  (312) 
421-4313. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen.  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


WEB  PRESS  INSPECTIONS 


WEB  PRESS  INSPECTIONS:  CERTIFIED 
field  inspection  reports  on  cylinders,  vib¬ 
rators,  gears  and  general  running  condi¬ 
tion.  True  packing:  We  measure  and  CER¬ 
TIFY  cylinder  diameters  on  press.  Mark 
Kerman,  Erector,  1734  Winthrop,  High¬ 
land  Pk.,  III.  60035.  (312)  831-3557. 


Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


NEWSPAPER  ADVISOR -Daily  Collegian, 
independent  5-day-a-week  student  news 
paper  at  Penn  State,  seeks  person  to  ad¬ 
vise  student  editorial  and  business  staffs 
and  supervise  typesetting  production  de¬ 
partment  with  paid  manager  and 
employees.  Bachelors  degree  preferred. 
News  experience  required,  preferably 
some  supervisory.  Gene  Goodwin,  Colle¬ 
gian  Inc.,  216  Carnegie.  University  Park, 
Pa.  16802. 


SEASONED  FEATURE  WRITER  and 
teacher  with  Masters  in  Journalism.  Com¬ 
bination  teaching  and  feature  writing  non¬ 
tenure  accruing  faculty  position.  Salary 
$15,000  plus  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send 
vita  and  samples  of  work  tO:  K.  B.  Meur- 
lott.  Director  of  Information  Services,  545 
Weil  Hall.  University  of  Florida,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  32611.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


DEPARTMENT  HEAD,  Information  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Journalism  and  Program  Direc¬ 
tor,  Extension  Communications  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Aids  Program  Area.  PhD  preferred 
with  graduate  or  undergraduate  work  in 
mass  communications  or  related  area. 
Others  with  education  and  exceptional  ex¬ 
perience  in  communications  considered. 
Send  resume  and  or  recyest  for  additional 
information  to:  L.  L.  Boyd,  Chairman — 
Search  Committee,  220  Coffey  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
55108.  Information  by  telephone  at  (612) 
373-0751.  The  University  of  Minnesota  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  POSITION  open  in  newspaper 
association,  management.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Utah  Press 
Association,  P.O.  Box  1327,  Salt  Lake  City, 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT  NEEDED  for  Zone  3  bi¬ 
weekly.  Excellent  advertising  market  and 
potential  unlimited.  Ideal  for  husband  and 
wife  team.  Still  trying  to  get  established 
and  right  person  must  be  able  to  perform 
in  more  than  one  specialized  area.  Equity 
available  to  right  individual  after  reason¬ 
able  time  limit.  Box  1415,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SALES/MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 

Responsible  for  sales  and  administra¬ 
tion.  reporting  to  president.  News¬ 
paper  experience  and  advanced  de¬ 
gree  desirable.  Apply  Allan  P. 
Johnson,  Caller-Times.  P.O.  Box  9 136. 
Corpus  Christ!.  Texas  78408. 


GUILD  ADMINISTRATOR 
The  Wire  Service  Guild.  AFL-CIO,  is  seek¬ 
ing  applicants  for  the  position  of  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  local,  which  is  the  only 
nationwide  local  in  The  Newspaper  Guild. 
Applicants  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
wire  service  operations  and  union- 
management  relations,  and  have  negotiat¬ 
ing.  contract  enforcement  and  administra¬ 
tive  experience.  The  administrator  will 
work  out  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild's  New 
York  headquarters  office.  Salary  is  negoti¬ 
able.  Those  interested  should  apply  in  writ 
ing  tO:  Wire  Service  Guild,  133  W.  44th  St.. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
Sales  and  administrative  assistant  to  small 
growing  Philadelphia  publisher  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  all  phases  of  the  business.  BA 
plus  5  years  sales  and  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Box  1462,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


WANTED 

Best  circulation  director  in  the  world. 
Minimum  5  years  experience.  40.000  ABC 
daily.  Zone  9,  metro  area.  Salary  open.  Re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1450,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Manager  for 
Southwestern  PM  daily.  Must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Top  remuneration  and  benefits.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Gary  C.  Hill,  Gallop  Independent, 
Gallop.  N.M.  87301. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR- 
Duluth,  Minnesota.  Immediate  opening— 
85,000  morning,  evening  and  Sunday. 
Must  have  background  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation,  with  ability  to  manage  complete 
department.  Good  future  with  well  estab¬ 
lished  org  nization.  Send  salary  require¬ 
ments  ana  resume  to  Richard  (T.  Fetsch, 
Duluth  Herald  &  News-Tribune,  424  W.  1st 
St.,  Duluth,  Minn.  55802. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— The  Al¬ 
buquerque  News,  reaching  70,000  met¬ 
ropolitan  homes  with  300  carriers,  still 
needs  right  person  for  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Apply  only  it  experienced  voluntary 
pay  weekly  and  willing  to  start  low  5  fig¬ 
ures.  Thousands  swap  high  income  annu¬ 
ally  for  our  climate,  space,  scenery,  low 
taxes  and  real  estate.  Result:  low  pay 
scales,  comfortable  living.  Write  Personnel 
Dept.,  Modern  Press,  P.O.  Box  25526,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.M.  87125. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  daily  in 
Zone  6.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  circulation  and  little 
merchant  operation.  Prefer  person  with 
5  years  or  more  experience  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  1492.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL  IOWA  DAILY  with  solid  growth  po¬ 
tential  seeks  experienced  circulator  who 
can  produce  results.  The  right  person  can 
expect  a  good  future  with  a  growing  group. 
Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  suburban 
Buffalo.  Strong  on  carriers.  $11,000  plus 
commission  on  increases.  43,000  present 
circulation  paid  and  free.  (7 16)  632-47(X). 


HELP  WANTED 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
50,000  circulation  daily  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market  in  Zone  2.  Willing  to  pay  top 
dollar  for  top  person.  Must  be  good  or¬ 
ganizer,  good  communicator,  excellent 
salesman  and  able  to  motivate  others.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  organizing  phone  room  and 
outside  sales  force  necessary.  This  is  a 
tough  job  for  a  tough  jjerson,  tlie  task  is 
difficult  but  the  rewards  are  great.  It  you 
are  promotional  minded,  ambitious,  have  a 
good  track  record  and  are  willing  to  work 
hard  to  achieve  success,  this  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you've  been  waiting  for.  Send  re 
sume  and  salary  requirement  to  Box  1444, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Classified  Salesman,  for 
small  Florida  daily.  Write  Box  1391,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ATTENTION 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
We  are  looking  for  a  No.  2  person  who 
wants  to  become  No.  1.  Is  your  growth 
stymied?  Here  is  good  growth  oppprtunity 
for  the  right  person.  Daily,  weeklies  and 
shopper  combination.  Zone  1.  Box  1470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SHARP.  AGGRESSIVE,  enthusiastic 
shirt-sleeve  ad  salesperson  with  proven 
track  record.  Strong  in  promotion,  ideas, 
layouts  and  sales.  Fast  growing,  top  week¬ 
ly.  Beautiful  area.  Outdoor  recreation 
abounds  year  around.  Must  include  re¬ 
sume.  references,  sala^  history,  availabil¬ 
ity  date  first  letter.  Self-starters  write 
Marty,  Verde  Independent.  Box  517,  Cot¬ 
tonwood.  Ariz.  86326. 


AGGRESSIVE  AND  GROWING  5-day  PM  in 
Zone  5  is  looking  for  an  exciting  advertis¬ 
ing  salesperson  who  can  make  his  her  own 
layouts,  write  copy.handle  some  existing 
accounts  and  sell  into  new  markets.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary,  bonus,  company  be¬ 
nefits  and  OPPORTUNITY.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  in  complete  confidence  to  Box  1435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING 
TO  BREAK  INTO 
THE  WORLD  OF  ADVERTISING 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order  which  publishes  a  general 
news  magazine  in  western  Canada,  is  re¬ 
cruiting  new  members,  men  and  women  to 
train  as  advertising  salesmen,  artists  and 
researchers.  Company  members  receive  as 
income  $1  a  day  plus  all  living  essentials. 
For  a  person  of  decisive  religious  convic¬ 
tion  who  wants  to  put  his  or  her  talents  to 
the  service  of  God,  this  is  an  unusual  op)- 
portunity  to  learn,  on  a  new  medium  in  the 
local  display  advertising  field.  Write  the 
Minister,  Company  of  the  Cross,  11224 
142  Street,  Edmonton,  Canada.  T5M-IT9. 
(403)  452-8442. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  for  6  outside 
sales  people  and  shared  responsibilities 
for  Creative  Art  Copy  Department  and  Dis¬ 
patch  Department.  26.(J00  daily.  A  posi¬ 
tive  thinking,  take-charge  individual  who  is 
career-minded  needed.  Newspaper  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  degree  in  mar¬ 
keting  helpful.  Salary  and  commissions 
open.  Box  1465,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STYMIED  IN  YOUR 
PRESENT  POSITION? 

The  Beloit  Daily  News,  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  a 
23,500  circulation  paper,  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  "strong’  sales  per¬ 
son  who.  for  reasons  beyond  meir  control, 
is  not  moving  "up  the  ladder."  We  plan  to 
train  this  sales  person  to  be  the  No.  2  per¬ 
son  on  a  retail  staff  of  7.  The  position  will 
require  a  dedicated  person  who  is  willing  to 
put  in  the  time  and  effort  to  get  the  job 
done. 

We  are  an  affiliate  of  Hagadone  Newspap¬ 
ers.  publishers  of  17  newspapers  in  13 
states. 

Remuneration  will  be  in  the  form  of  salary 
and  commission  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  We  offer  all  standard 
fringe  benefits. 

Call  or  write  Anthony  A.  Allegretti.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Beloit  Daily  News.  149 
State  St.,  Beloit,  Wise.  53511.  (608)  365- 
8811. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WE’VE  GROWN!  And  need  an  ad  manager 
with  some  writing  and  photo  ability  to 
handle  what  I  can’t  on  3000  circulation 
weekly.  Send  resume  and  salary  needs  to 
Herald-Leader.  Box  66.  Bellevue,  Iowa 
52031. _ _ 


AD  SALESPERSON— Seek  an  experienced 
self-starter  for  immediate  opening  on 
36.000  daily  located  in  coastal  North 
Carolina.  Salary  and  monthly  bonus  plus 
major  company  benefits.  Submit  resume 
together  with  background  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1424,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Up  your  lifestyle  and  grow 
with  us! 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
with  high  credentials  in  developing  all 
facets  of  display  and  classified  sales  de¬ 
partments.  9000  circulation  in  Upper 
Great  Lakes  area.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Box  1315,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGER  for  8000  PM  offset  daily  in 
growing  Westfield.  Mass,  market.  Salary 
and  bonus  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Call  or  write  John  W.  Nash  at  448 
Mam  St..  Winsted.  Conn.  (203)  379-3333. 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  thriving  suburban.  Area 
6.  University  city,  good  income  area,  excel¬ 
lent  lifestyle  and  market.  Will  pay  $11. 700 
plus  excellent  benefits  and  expenses.  Call 
(405)  341-2289. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-15.000.  Zone 
3  group  daily  seeks  experienced  self¬ 
starter  with  management  jratential.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  service-oriented  per¬ 
son.  strong  on  layout  and  promotion.  Good 
salary  and  commission.  Box  1471,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NATION’S  TOP  newsletter  dealing 
with  utility  rates  and  energy  financing  is 
seeking  a  Washington,  D.C.  based  editor 
who  can  take  charge  of  the  publication. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  1420.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  200,000  daily  in  Zone  4. 
Must  be  exjserienced  in  heads,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout.  Most  of  our  editors  can 
perform  all  desk  duties  and  we  will  expect 
the  same  of  you.  It’s  a  very  demanding  job, 
but  full  of  satisfaction  for  the  person  who 
loves  journalism  and  enjoys  working  on  a 
team  of  professionals.  Tell  us  what  you  can 
do  and  will  do  for  us  in  letter  to  Box  1460, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

To  direct  staff  in  editing  and  publishing 
QUALITY  PROGRESS.  Requirements: 
Bachelors  degree;  skill  in  Journalism; 
strength  in  management;  technical 
background,  preferably  in  Quality  Control. 
Send  resume  with  education,  experience 
and  salary  requirements  tO:  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Society  for  Quality  Con¬ 
trol,  161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise.  53203. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  28.000  morning  daily 
to  write  column  on  women’s  activities, 
supervise  page  layout,  editing.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perience  on  weekly,  smaller  daily.  Must  be 
good  typist  for  OCR  operation.  Salary  $140 
week.  Box  1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  FEE  PAID 

TO  $18M  PAY 

Technical  publication.  No.  1  in  field,  seeks 
experienced  editor.  Knowledge  of  railroads 
a  plus.  Send  2  resumes  to  Dennis  Shea 
Associates,  300  E,  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  with 
photographic  experience  for  prize-winning 
central  Arizona  weekly.  Self-starter 
needed.  Good  benefits  and  salary.  Write 
[)on  Kramer,  Publisher,  The  Dispatch,  P.O. 
Box  639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


IMAGINATIVE  PAGE  layout  plus  copy 
editing  skills.  If  you’ve  got  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  graphics  and  can  write  bright 
heads,  send  resume  and  samples  to: 
Ralph  Langer,  Editor,  The  Herald.  P.O. 
Box  930,  Everett,  Wash.  98201. 
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HELP  WANTED  j 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

PRESSROOM  1 

PRODUCTION 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  medium 
size  AM  In  Zone  4.  Modern  layout  skills  and 
management  ability  a  must,  as  job  entails 
5-day-a  week  desk  and  administrative 
duties.  Send  resume,  layout  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1461.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Assistant  Editor  Fee  Paid 

TAKE  OVER  AS  EDITOR  1  YEAR  i 
Prestigious  publication  seeks  good  writer  , 
with  civil  engineering  knr  /ledge  or  j 
background.  Top  spot  when  e  or  retires. 
Send  2  resumes  to  Denni  Shea  As¬ 
sociates,  300  E.  34th  St..  Nev  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

SPORTS  WRITER  -  Must  have  experience 
covering  a  variety  of  college  and  local 
sports,  as  well  as  a  background  of  editing 
and  page  layout.  Send  salary  require¬ 
ments,  resume  and  clippings  to  Box  1446, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  BUREAU- 

PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR  I 

Higher  education  organization  located  in 
Albany,  N.Y.  Salary  $15,500.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1490.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR  for  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  Sunday  newspaper  magazines. 
Must  do  clean  layouts  and  make  imagina¬ 
tive  graphics  assignments,  have  a  nice 
touch  with  photographers  anrf  artists,  be 
able  to  organize  and  supervise  rroduction. 
master  computer  typesetting  and  edit  a 
little  copy.  Samples,  please.  Box  1475, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Controlled  circulation  weekly.  Zone  8. 
Ideal  climate,  thriving  city.  Candidate 
must  be  creative,  but  willing  and  able  to 
conform  to  publisher's  philosophy.  De¬ 
monstrated  effectiveness  in  supervision  all 
facets  of  news  editing  essential.  Do  not 
apply  unless  fully  experienced.  Employ¬ 
ment  history,  including  earnings  to  Box 
1379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  needed 
for  17.000  circulation  Midwest  daily.  Job 
includes  part-time  city  beat  coverage. 
Looking  tor  someone  who  is  also  strong  on 
feature  stories  and  photography.  Write  to 
Mike  Cummins,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Crescent-News,  Defiance.  Ohio  43512. 

FREE  PLACEMEN!  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 
Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Full  range 
of  editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
back  shop  jobs  usually  available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester.  Mass.  01608 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  WRITER— INDUSTRIAL  PR 
Background  either  electrical  engineering 
electronic  component  parts;  hospital  med¬ 
ical  equipment,  aids,  instruments;  optical 
lab  equipment,  techniques  Box  1487, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


PRESSROOM 


CAPABLE  web  offset  pressman  for  V-15A, 
4  days,  40  hours.  Call  Mr.  Soucy  at  (201) 
838-9000. 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  to  operate  5 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  for  newspaper  with 
daily  run  of  150,000  copies  in  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico.  Will  jay  above  average  wages 
and  benefits  against  record  of  qualify  and 
speedy  performance.  Send  details  by  Air 
Mail  to:  Gaspar  Roca,  Publisher,  El  Vocero 
de  Puerto  Rico,  P.O.  Box  3831,  Old  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00904. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
medium  size  Area  2  morning,  evening, 
Sunday.  Salary  and  fringe  benefits  com¬ 
petitive.  Excellent  letterpress  equipment. 
Write  background  of  equipment  operated, 
experience,  training  and  salary  history 
to  Box  1485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN,  Goss  Community,  experi¬ 
enced  through  4-color.  Excellent  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
Bob  Parks.  Fricke-Parks  Press.  37428 
Centralmonf  PL.  Fremont.  Calif.  94536. 

JOURNEYMEN  PRESSMEN  -  Experienced 
Metro  offset  pressmen  for  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  daily.  Permanent  situa¬ 
tions,  no  floaters  need  apply.  Give  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  Union  scale.  Personnel 
Department,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
P.O.  Box  70.  Las  Vegas.  Nev  89121. 

PRODUCTION 


MANAGER  cold  type  composition;  experi¬ 
enced  only:  knowledge  of  positive  and 
negative  camera  process  required;  know¬ 
ledge  of  phototypesetting  systems  helpful. 
Must  be  able  to  develop  and  motivate 
staff.  Weekly  group  in  growth  market.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
1445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  medium 
sized  daily  with  new  plant  and  latest  cold 
type  equipment  and  offset  presses.  Must 
have  experience  in  supervising  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Give  experience,  salary  requests 
and  references  in  first  letter.  Box  1473. 
Editor  and  Publisher, 


MECHANICAL  SUPER  tor  19M  daily  cold  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  needs  Composing 
type,  Merigraph  operation.  Will  pay  fopdol-  Room  Foreman  familiar  with  cold  type  and 
lar  for  cost-per-page  expert.  Great  fringes  efficient  operations.  State  experience,  re¬ 
plus  easy  living  area.  Confidential  replies  ferences  and  salary.  Box  1477.  Editor  and 


to  Box  1456.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  Vinston-Salem, 
North  Corolino)  hos  on  opening  jr  on  individual 
with  2-3  years  doily  newspaper  experience  plus 
additional  exposure  to  corporate  or  agency  public 
relations,  primarily  medio  relations.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  oil  of  the  public  relations  for 
one  subsidiary  of  our  diverse  corporation,  includ¬ 
ing  product  publicity,  house  organ,  story  de¬ 
velopment  and  speech  writing. 

B.S.  degree  required,  preferably  in  Journolism. 
Consumer  product  publicity  background  would  be 
advantageous.  Salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience,-  excellent  benefits  including  paid  relo¬ 
cation  and  assistance  in  sole  of  home. 

Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Mr,  Joseph  Corideo,  Corporote  Employment  Dept. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc. 

401  Main  Street 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27102 


Tobacco 
Products  • 
Food  Products  • 
Petroleum  • 
Producing 
&  Refining 


RJReynolds  Industnes  Ire 


•  Containerized 
Freight 

Transportation 

•  Aluminum 
Products 

•  Packoging 
Moterials 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NORTHWEST  REGIONAL 
SALES  MANAGER 

TAL-STAR,  the  leaiding  systems  supplier  to  the 
newspaper/graphic  arts  industries,  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  aggressive  Sales  Manager. 
Individual  should  have  a  proven  track  record  in 
mini-computer/systems  sales  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  graphic  arts  industries  a  definite  plus.  Candi¬ 
dates  currently  residing  in  northern  California/ 
Washington  area  preferred. 

Send  resume  in  full  confidence  or  call: 


TAL-STAR  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

Western  Regional  Office 
223  Thousand  Oaks  Boulevard 
Suite  415-5  Phone:  805-495-7654 

A  General  Automation  Company 


PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS 

WRITER 


An  experienced  writer 
with  strong  background  in 
research  and  writing  of 
speeches,  annual  reports, 
news  releases  and  other 
corporate  communications 
is  required  by  this 
worldwide  energy  and  pet¬ 
rochemical  company. 

Degree  in  Journalism,  En¬ 
glish  or  equivalent  re¬ 
quired,  plus  five  or  more 
years  writing  employment. 
Work  in  a  small  city  atmos¬ 
phere,  ideal  for  family,  an 
hour  away  from  metropoli¬ 
tan  center.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  and  samples 
of  speech  writing  and  other 
appropriate  work  to: 

W.  M.  Hutchison 
Corporate  Recruitment 
Coordinator 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
Bartlesville,  Okla.  74004 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Positions 
Wonted  ... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director.  Qual¬ 
ity  background  with  competitive  experi¬ 
ence  in  major  and  minor  markets.  Strong 
in  administration,  sales,  marketing,  P  R. 
and  personal  image.  Experienced  team 
man  and  profit  producer  with  over  20  good 
working  years  ahead  seeking  executive 
post  with  good  firm.  Box  1245.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMMUNICATIONS  EXPERT  seeking  col¬ 
lege  information  post  or  weekly  editorship. 
Upper  Midwest  preferred.  J-Grad  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  facets  of  media.  Call  (301) 
676-4447. 


WORKING  PUBLISHER  General  Manager. 
Strong  in  all  phases  of  small  daily-large 
weekly  newspaperirig.  Prefer  Area  6,  8  or 
7.  Call  (214)  423-1TO4. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  PUBLISHER— 
Young  (37)  with  excellent  background  in 
competitive  markets.  Former  ao  director, 
good  administrator,  profit  producer.  Look¬ 
ing  for  challenge.  Box  1359.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ART  PRODUCTION 


ART  DIRECTOR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER: 
BFA  Design,  4  years  experience  on 
award-winning  Florida  weeklies  (lOM  and 
7654  4M  circulation),  seeks  same  position  on 

10-20M  offset  weekly.  Zone  1.  Additional 
qualifications  and  resume  upon  request. 
Box  1441.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  4,  1975 
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YOUR  NEED  for  a  qualified  Circulation 
Manager  can  be  filled  now!  Box  1437. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CIRCULATOR,  over  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  of  circulation,  promo¬ 
tion  minded.  Presently  employed  in  j 
California,  will  relocate  anywhere  Seek 
circulation  manager  or  staff  position.  Box 
1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  26.  2  years  with  40M  regional 
daily  covering  all  beats  in  city  of  iSCKX). 
seeks  position  in  or  near  an  urban  location. 
Zone  1.  2.  Box  1351.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITING  OR  EDITING  position.  Bachelor  s 
Degrees  in  Journalism.  Political  Science. 
Some  political  reporting  experience;  1  year 
copy  desk  experience  includes  layout  and 
makeup.  Any  Zone.  Box  1387.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

YOUNG  WRITER,  graduate  of  U.  of  Iowa 
Writer's  Workshop,  seeks  writing  or  editing 
position.  Technical  writing  experience. 
Salary  open.  Box  1417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
who  can  get  the  job  done  whatever  the 
problem  may  be.  24  years  successful  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  consistent  gains 
in  Image  and  ad  count.  Strong  on  rates, 
promotion,  organization  and  long  range 
Image  and  ad  count  development. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  clas¬ 
sified  operation,  including  conversion  to 
computor  system.  Well-known  and  highly 
regarded  in  the  industry.  Seeking  final 
move  to  challenging  management  position. 
Box  1472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  REPORTER -12  years  reporter 
writer  covering  New  York  City  and  North 
Jersey.  5  years  an  editor.  Incisive  writing, 
skillful  heads,  captions,  editing,  makeup. 
Specialties;  investigative  news,  politics, 
features.  Strong  on  ideas,  issues.  In¬ 
terested  work  New  York  City,  North  Jersey 
or  vicinity.  Box  1324,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

AUTHOR  THINKER 
—temporary  or  part  time— 
—magazine  quality  for  tight  budgets 
Seminal.  2-book  author,  much  reviewed 
and  televised,  N.Y.  Times  Magazine.  Yale 
and  U.  of  Chicago  (MA),  seeks  quality  as¬ 
signments.  He  ferrets  out  "detective  "  type 
facts  on  individuals  and  groups,  or  "re¬ 
search  "  type  about  policy  and  principles. 
But  he  does  not  dwell  in  a  tower.  Reviewers 
say  he  "explains"  complicated  things 
lucidly  and  vividly.  (914)  947-3141.  or  Box 
1411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

'75  OHIO  U.  graduate  (BSJ)  desires  career 
in  advertising  with  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Deborah  Baker,  9791  Mt.  Nebo 
Rd..  North  Bend,  Ohio  45052. 

EDITORIAL 

HEY  SPORTS  FANS!  Your  busy  season  is 
here.  Still  using  your  old  lineup?  Maybe 
what  you  need  to  make  your  team  into  a 
champion  is  a  versatile  pro,  one  with  5 
years  experience  at  all  levels  of  coverage. 
To  be  the  best,  hire  the  best.  Box  1409. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN.  42,  conversant  all 
editorial  functions,  competent  swing  man, 
experienced  reporter  all  beats,  very  good 
off-beat,  human  interest.  Located  Zone  9, 
Box  1080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  REPORTER  -Any  Zone,  any  sal¬ 
ary  considered.  J-grad.  6  years  broad  ex¬ 
perience.  30.000  daily.  Photo  ability.  Box 
1367.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NYU  HONORS  Journalism  graduate  with  6 
months  experience  as  AP  reporter-intern 
seeks  position  with  daily.  Hardworking, 
dedicated,  reliable,  will  consider  any  start, 
any  Zone.  Resume,  samples.  Box  1243, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HERE  IS  THE  REPORTER  you  need:  in¬ 
quisitive,  responsible,  resourceful.  Some 
experience.  MA  pending.  Have  family, 
want  to  settle.  Anywhere.  Box  1402,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TWO-FOR-ONE  SALE!  Witty  sports  colum 
nist  and  imaginative  deskman — the  pei 
feet  one-man  gang  for  today's  economy- 
minded  newspaper.  6  years  metro  exper¬ 
ience.  Layout  freak.  Hurry— supply 
limited!  Box  1447.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DAILY  EDITOR,  now  in 
D  C.,  homesick  for  24-hour,  pressure-box 
days  as  community  journalist.  Box  1449. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WRITER 

18  years  experience.  Age  39.  Recession 
axed  last  publisher.  Now  in  East,  but  will 
relocate.  Box  1419.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND.  WIFE  JOURNALISTS  seek  pos¬ 
itions  on  metro  daily  any  Zone.  He— 5 
years  reporting  editing  experience  on 
70M  •  Zone  1  daily.  She — 7  years 
reporting  editing  on  dailies  Zones  3.  1.  Box 
1395.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN'S  EDITOR  available  immediately. 
Hard-working  and  very  conscientious.  Ex¬ 
perience  all  kinds  of  newspapers  from 
smallest  weekly  to  Top  Ten  daily.  Box 
1403.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPER  TALENTED,  versatile  editor.  31. 
with  8  years  experience,  seeks  slot  on 
weekly,  daily  or  specialty  magazine  in 
Zones  1.2.8.  If  you  desire  an  award¬ 
winning  publication.  1  want  to  help  you'get 
there.  Experience?  Editor,  well-known 
sports  magazine;  reporter,  network  TV; 
and  daily,  weekly  newspaper  sports.  Excel¬ 
lent  profile  features,  sjxtrts  and  polished 
photographer  (own  equipment).  Box  1334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HONEST  REPORTER  seeks  honest  paper. 
3  years  experience  includes  copy  editing, 
photography.  J-Degree.  Box  1438,  Editors. 
Publisner. 

NEWHOUSE  GRADUATE  seeks  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  the  newspaper  field  in 
Areas  1,2, 3,4.  1  have  experience  on  cam¬ 
pus  and  local  newspapers.  Box  1452, 
Editor  S.  Publisher. 

r 

ATTENTION:  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM 
SIZE  NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 


The  wrong  hiring  decision  in  your  general  man¬ 
agement,  business,  advertising,  mechanical, 
circulation,  or  editorial  areas  can  be  very  cost¬ 
ly.  Ron  Curtis  &  Company  has  a  specialist  re¬ 
cruiting  for  newspapers. 

Call  Bill  Davis  at  (312)  693-6171  for  a  confiden¬ 
tial  discussion  of  our  services. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company,  O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East 
River  Road,  Chicago,  III.  60631 

_ _ _ / 


YALE  BA.  MAJ,  state,  national  awards.  3 
years  reportings  seek  challenge  any  Zone. 
Box  1451.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALITY-CONSCIOUS  deskman  now 
handling  family  business  wants  back  into 
newspapering.  More  than  15  years  of  rim. 
slot  and  telegraph  work  for  2  metropolitan 
dailies.  Virginia.  North  Carolina  or 
neighboring  states  preferred.  Neat, 
serious-minded,  cool  under  pressure.  De- 

tree.  References.  Age  40.  Box  1443. 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  27.  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
60.000  PM.  or  baseball  desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement.  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  1457. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  BOUND:  Top  notch  sports,  news 
writer.  3 1 .  wants  to  relocate  in  Florida.  Box 
1454.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  JOB  WILL  TRAVEL-Sportswriter 
with  5  years  experience  covering  pro  bas¬ 
ketball  and  baseball,  colleges  and  preps 
seeks  position  with  metropolitan  daily. 
Willing  to  go  anywhere,  do  anything  for 
challenging  writing  position.  Box  1439, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OBJECTIVE  NEWSMAN,  25.  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  contemporary  news 
publication.  General  assignment,  bureau 
chief  and  corporate  editorship  experience. 
Box  1453.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIVE  WESTERNER.  37,  now  on  editorial 
board  of  one  of  nation's  largest  dailies, 
seeks  major  editorship  or  other  position  of 
responsibility  on  Montana  or  Idaho  daily. 
Major  award-winner.  Pulitzer  nominee. 
Who's  Who,  professional  expertise  as 
editor,  columnist,  editorial  writer,  reporter 
and  photographer.  Full  resume,  references 
on  request.  Available  1976.  Box  1469. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITING  OR  WRITING  position  sought  by 
exceptionally  qualified  winner  of  6  CNPA 
and  Los  Angeles  Press  Club  awards.  Ex¬ 
perience  covers  every  aspect  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  with  25  years  of  ability,  integrity 
and  stability;  only  2  positions,  with  2 
newspaper  groups,  over  the  past  14  years. 
Can  handle  every  facet  of  newspaper  edit¬ 
ing  and  production;  can  produce  medium 
size  weekly  alone,  without  any  other  assis¬ 
tance.  43  years  old,  excellent  health, 
speak  several  languages,  single.  Box  1474, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE, ENERGY/ENVIRONMENT  —  Ex¬ 
perienced  writer,  33.  Accurate,  respon¬ 
sible.  Many  clips,  references.  Box  1481. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  ENERGETIC  young  de¬ 
greed  reporter  seeks  new  challenge.  Co¬ 
vered  state  legislature,  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  investigations.  Box  1488.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  J-SCHOOL 
Ambitious  young  writer  graduates  in  De¬ 
cember.  Looking  for  magazine  or  women's 
page  reporting.  Any  Zone,  any  salary.  Box 
1484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  3  years  experience  on 
medium  sized  daily  wants  new  challenge. 
Have  done  it  all— city  and  county  govern¬ 
ment.  police,  education,  features,  photo, 
layout  and  editing.  Prefer  Chicago  area 
daily  but  will  consider  any  offer.  Box  1483. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWS  PRO.  desk  and  beat, 
seeks  small  or  medium  daily  slot.  National 
reporting.  wire  service,  foreign 
background:  could  solidly  back  up  news 
effort.  Age  49.  not  overpriced,  any  Area. 
Box  1489.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR,  26.  seeks 
challenging  job  with  future.  Proficient  in 
layout,  new  technology.  Hardworking,  de¬ 
pendable.  References.  Box  1479.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MEDICAL  JOURNALIST  with  exceptional 
experience,  qualifications.  You've  seen  my 
work.  Now  employed  but  .  .  .  .  Box  1482, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  wants  to 
move — BS,  1  year  experience  with  hard 
news,  feature,  good  in  spelling,  grammar, 
self-motivated.  Box  1478.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TV  CRITIC,  talented,  witty,  one  of  the  best. 
Wants  to  relocate.  Box  1467.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  25.  with  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  new  position.  Strong  feature 
writer,  hard  worker  with  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


MOTOR  DRIVE -Ready  and  able  to  add 
zest  to  sports  photos.  I've  done  it  all  from 
desk  to  general  assignment  photography 
and  am  ready  to  specialize.  Prefer  a  PMS 
paper  but  will  consider  all.  Box  1406. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


AMBITIOUS  young  photographer  with  3 
years  experience  on  Michigan  daily  as  staff 
photographer.  Currently  in  final  semester 
of  BA  degree  program  at  Brooks  Institute, 
School  of  Photography.  Seek  challenging 
position  after  graduation  in  November. 
Any  Zone.  Bill  Kaiser,  441  Old  Coast  Hwy. 
#20,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93103. _ 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  RIT  grad,' with  solid 
newspaper  experience,  published  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  with  picture  oriented  daily,  any  Zone. 
Available  immediately.  Portfolio/resume. 
Box  1468.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  15,000  daily, 
want  to  move  on  to  larger  paper  or  staff. 
Any  region.  Resume,  portfolio,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Shrine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 

Newspaper  executives  at  all 
levels  have  been  concerned  about 
the  necessity  of  alertinj;  all  i)eople 
to  the  significance  and  importance 
of  the  Hill  of  Ri^rlits,  particularly  to 
the  meaninf>:  and  puri)ose  of  the  free 
press  fjuarantee  contained  therein. 
There  have  been  resoundinjj  state¬ 
ments  of  hijrh  princii)les  hut  little 
has  been  done.  What  they  need  is  a 
symbol,  a  rallying  point,  which 
everyone  can  support.  The  bicen¬ 
tennial  year  provides  the  rallyinjj 
point.  St.  Haul’s  Church  in 
Kastchester,  N.  Y.,  offers  the  symbol 
(E&H,  Sept,  l.'h  pajje  48). 

The  church  and  the  villajje  >>i‘t*en 
were  desijinated  a  “national  historic 
site”  in  194.4  by  the  .National  Hark 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  hut  fedei’al  financial  assis¬ 
tance  for  maintenance  was  never 
made  available  and  the  Episcopal 
diocese  was  unable  to  provide  care. 

.\s  a  result  the  aiea  has  deterior¬ 
ated  sadly. 

Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinjrer 
has  souy:ht  to  remedy  that  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  .Joint  Resolution  authoriz- 
inj;  the  Intei’ior  Department  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  proi)ei-ty  and  maintain  it 
as  a  national  monument. 

Rest  anyone  think  this  is  over¬ 
emphasizing:  the  importance  of  the 
site,  listen  to  this  recital  of  its  his- 
toiical  significance  taken  from  the 
text  of  Rep.  Dttinjrer’s  I’esolution 
(with  the  “whereas"  omitted): 

“The  villajre  jrreen  surroundiiif; 
Saint  Haul’s  Church.  Eastchester, 
was  the  scene  of  the  election  of  17.44 
reKaidinu'  which  .John  I’eter  Zenjrer 
iei)orted  about  corrupt  election 
practices  involvinjr  the  Royal  Gov- 
ei’nor  of  New  York  and  was  ai‘- 
rested,  tried,  and  acquitted  on 
chai  jies  of  seditious  libel,  which 
trial  contributed  to  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of/reedom  of  the  piess  in  the 
14ill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States; 

“.A  free  i)ress  has  played  an  indis¬ 
pensable  role  in  preserviiif*:  the 
strenjrth  of  the  Nation  and  it  was 
upon  the  yi'ounds  of  Saint  I’aul’s 
Church.  Eastchestei-,  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  such  freedom  were  laid; 

“.Anne  Hutchinson  found  refujre 
in  l(i42  on  the  grounds  of  Saint 
I’aul’s  Church,  Eastchester.  in  hei- 
flitrht  from  relijrious  persecution, 
and  was  able  to  continue  her  effoi  ts 
which  contributed  to  assui'iny;  the 
inclusion  of  freedom  of  i'elij>ion, 
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freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
assembly  in  the  I4ill  of  Rijrhts  one 
and  one-half  centuries  later; 

“Saint  Haul’s  Church,  Eastches¬ 
ter,  is  recojjnized  by  many  as  the 
national  shrine  of  the  I4ill  of  liifrhts 
because  the  orifjins  of  freedom  of 
the  i)ress,  freedom  of  relifrion,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  as¬ 
sembly  are  intei'woven  with  its 
410-year  history; 

“The  vilhifre  jji'een  suri-oundinjr 
Saint  Haul’s  Church,  Eastchester, 
was  the  scene  in  1744  of  tlie  first 
election  in  the  .American  colonies 
involving  two  jmlitical  i)arties; 

“Saint  I’aul’s  Church,  Eastches¬ 
ter,  served  (iurinjr  the  .American 
Jievolution  as  a  hospital  for  Hessian 
soldiers  who  were  wounded  durinj; 
the  Hattie  of  Helham  on  (October  18, 
1770; 

“There  are  buried  in  the  Saint 
I’aul’s  Church,  Eastchester,  Cem¬ 
etery  4.")  patriots  who  foujrht  in  the 
.American  Revolution,  and  veterans 
of  almost  evei’y  othei'  war  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  history; 

“Saint  I’aul’s  Church,  Eastches¬ 
ter,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
tei'ior  as  a  monument  of  lienais- 
sance  Revival  architecture  in  the 
Nation; 

“The  church  bell  which  Saint 
I’aul’s  Chinch,  Eastchester,  ac- 
(juired  in  17.58  was  cast  by  the  same 
craftsmen  and  in  the  same  foundry 
as  the  Idberty  Hell; 

“The  Hishop’s  Chair  at  Saint 
I’aul’s  Church,  Eastchester,  con¬ 
structed  in  1049,  is  the  oldest  such 
chair  in  the  Nation; 

“The  lieverend  Samuel  Seabury, 
a  liector  of  Saint  J’aul’s  Church, 
Eastchester,  was  the  first  liishoj)  of 


the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Nation; 

“Hresidents  John  .Adams,  John 
Quincy  .Adams,  and  Franklin 
lioosevelt  all  have  worshipped  at 
Saint  Haul’s  Church,  Eastchester; 

“The  oi'fjan  at  Saint  Haul’s 
Church,  Eastchester,  presented  to 
such  church  in  1844,  is  believed  to 
have  l)een  in  continuous  use  lonjrer 
than  any  other  ortran  in  the  Nation; 

“Saint  Haul’s  Church,  Eastches¬ 
ter,  houses  tablets  inscribed  with 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  laird’s 
I’rayer,  and  the  .Apostles’  Creed 
which  were  the  jrift  of  the  family  of 
Saint  F71izabeth  Hailey  Seton,  the 
first  native-born  .American  saint; 
and 

“It  is  fittiiifr,  as  the  .Nation  ap¬ 
proaches  its  bicentennial  year,  that 
Saint  I’aul’s  Church,  Eastchester, 
be  projierly  preserved  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  which  is  interwoven  with  the 
Nation’s  democratic  heritajre  and 
its  history  as  the  home  of  a  free 
people.” 

.Aside  from  providinjr  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  property  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Harks  Service  as  a  {i:ift  from 
the  church,  this  enabliiif?  leiiislation 
authorizes, needy  repairs  and  resto¬ 
ration  which  mifiht  cost  anywhere 
from  $7.5,009  to  $200,000. 

\Ve  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Harks  Sei'vice  mi^ht  have  difficulty 
findiufr  the  money  foi‘  this  work  and 
for  continued  maintenance,  but 
some  Washinfrtonians  believe  this 
may  be  true  and  that  the  “private 
sector,”  meanini>:  the  communica¬ 
tions  business,  mifjht  have  to  raise 
some  money  to  have  it  done. 

If  that  is  the  case,  however,  we 
feel  there  is  enouijh  clout  (and 
money)  in  the  communications  field 
and  elsewhere  to  fund  an  histori¬ 
cally  important  project  like  this. 

Where  else  can  you  find  one  site 
that  has  so  much  historical 
backijround  in  estahlishinjj  our 
fi-eedoms  of  i-elijrion,  press,  speech 
and  assembly’? 
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The  2500  System*^ 
Latest  first  from  Harris* 


The  Harris  2500  is  a  highly  versatile 
electronic  copy  processing  system 
which  can  handle  editorial,  wire- 
service,  classified  and  display. 

It  provides  newspapers  with  the 
means  to  totally  integrate  every 
copy  processing  function  . . .  input, 
storage,  retrieval,  editing,  correct¬ 
ing,  copy  fitting  and  typesetting. 


The  2500  System  is  the  latest  in 
a  long  list  of  newspaper  industry 
firsts.  Other  examples:  Harris  was 
first  with  VDT.  First  with  video 
layout.  First  with  wire  service  net¬ 
work.  And  now  the  Harris  2500  is 
the  first  totally  integrated  copy 
processing  system. 

Based  on  a  modular  building 
block  concept,  the  2500  System 
can  be  designed  for  any  size 


newspaper.  Harris  combines  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  in  a  carefully 
balanced  package  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  system. 

Harris  designs  today's  equip¬ 
ment  with  tomorrow  in  mind. 

For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Composition 
Systems  Division,  2140  Troutman 
Blvd.,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


Copy  Writing 
Correct/Revise 
Edit  Wire  Copy 
Fit  Heads 
H&J  Display 
Copy  Fit 


CLASSIFIED 

Ad  Entry 
Credit  Check 
Recall  and  Update 
H&J  Display 
Kill,  Extend,  Skip 
Printed  Reports 


DISPLAY 

On-Line  Layout 
Storage 

And  Typesetting 


Harris 

Fototronic  7400 
CRT  Typesetter 


NEWS  BUREAU 

Remote  Copy  Entry 
and  Retrieval 
Editing 


_/L/Lyi 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


You  can  tell  a  good  newsman 
by  the  beats  he  covers 


[  rorn  Moscow  to  Cluam  and  from  thousands 
of  dateline's  in  lic'twec'n,  Sc  ripps-f  loward 
White  House  correspondent  Ted  Knap  has 
been  c  hronic  ling  tlie  American  presidency 
through  some  ot  its  most  tumultuous  years. 

Ted,  S.S,  is  also  Sc  ripps-Howard's  c  hief 
[politic  al  writer,  a  role  that  has  brought  him 
into  ( lose'  contact  with  a  whole  generation  ot 
governors,  senators  and  lesser  public  officials 
right  clown  toward  leader  level. 

In  the  c|uarter  of  a  c  entury  he  has  been 
covering  politic  s,  Ted  has  always  managed 
to  keep  his  cool,  his  good  humored  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  the  respect  ot  the  mighty  figures  he 
daily  rubs  shoulders  with.  And— as  if  to  show 
that  nic  e  guys  do  not  always  tmish  last— two 
years  ago  his  colleagues  elected  him  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  W)()-memher  White  1  louse 
(orres|M)nclc’tits'  Assoc  iation,  a  prestigeous 
congregation  ot  some  of  the  nation's  mcist 
c  elehrateci  bylines. 

led  joined  the  Scripps-Howarcl  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  in  Ihbf,  and  has  coverc'd  every 
important  political  happening  in  this  country 
since.  Next  vear's  presidential  campaign  will 
he  his  fourth  as  a  national  corres|)C)ndent.  It  is 
a  task  to  whic  h  he  will  bring  the  experience, 
and  the  iirofessional  polish  that  has  eartieci 
him  top  honors  in  his  field. 

Me  will  cover  both  major  party  conven¬ 
tions,  and  then  take  to  the  road  with  all  the 
princ  ipal  c  ancliclates  in  the  exhausting  grind 
to  see  who  will  become  the  next  tenant  of  the 
Oval  Office. 

Whoc'ver  makes  it  will  be  no  mystery  to 
Ted  w  hen  he  gets  there,  and  his  administra¬ 
tion  will  live  tor  tour  years  under  the  bright 
light  ot  Tc'd's  sharpK  foc  used  re|ic)rter's 
instinc  ts. 

SCRIPPS-HOVVARD'S  TED  KNAP 
and  the  man  in  Ihp  Oval  Office 
it  is  his  responsibility  to  cover. 


Scripps-Howard  News  Service 

Call  or  write  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  New  York,  N.Y.  « 


